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Vantiovs ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowranr. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


Asovut to commence another volume of The Port Folio, we 
have arrived at one of those places in the rugged path of 
Editorship, at which the conductors of Literary Journals have 
exercised the privilege of communing with their patrons. 

Our account with contributors is very soon. adjusted. 
With the exception of some scores of verses, “ tempered with 
lover’s sighs,” and oozing from the brains of “ lunaticks, lo- 
vers and poets,” the last volume contains very few commu- 
nications from any friend to us or our cause. In the days ot 
our first predecessor, such was the number and zeal of contribu- 
tors, that the Editor was obliged toexchange the labour of compo- 
sition for that of selection, and he often expatiated, with grati- . 
tude, upon the learning, the liberality and the industry of his vo- 
luntary assistants. Although they wore their visors up before 
the public, most of them are now known to us; and we can recog: 
nize many of them at home and abroad, pushing their fortunes 
at the bar, in the desk or the academy; or serving their country 
in high and honourable stations. They were all “ quickened 
with the fervid spirit of enterprise and adventure.” They com- 
bined learning and wit and genius, with industry, perseverance 
and ambition. They laid the foundation of a work which has 
outlived allits rivals and cotemporaries ; but they have left few 
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to inherit and emulate their disinterested devotion to the cause 
of letters. 

During the last seven years the labour of conducting this 
Journal has devolved chiefly upon an individual, who has faith- 
fully endeavoured to fulfil his part of the contract with the pub- 
lic. In this service he thinks he has some right to assert that he 
cannot be accused of any delinquency. If this Miscellany has 
at times been thought deficient in vigour, or variety, or spirit, it 
must be recollected that it is compiled by a solitary editor, who 
is compelled by the carelessness of too many of his patrons, to 
combine with his literary pursuits the perplexing office of a dun. 
In England, that detestable country where every one has been 
starving for the last century, where every one has been crushed 
by the load of taxes, and every one has been flying from home to 
avoid the oppressions of the ministry, an enterprising booksel- 
ler prints several thousand copies of a Magazine and the whole 
edition is sold and faid for in twenty-four hours. These mat- 
ters are ordered differently here. Instead of purchasing our 
Newspapers and Magazines we sudscride for them; that is, we 
enter into a written stipulation to requite The Editor, at an ap- 
pointed time, for the instruction or amusement which he pro- 
vides for us. But after the poor wight has toiled his “seven 
years,”—“ by night and by day, in town and in country, at the 
desk, and in the forest, without regard to convenience, ease or 
pleasure,”* he awakes to a disappointment far greater than that 
of Laban. With a subscription-list which promises an annual 
revenue of double the necessary expense of his Journal, he isa 
fortunate man who loses no more than his time. For the truth 
of this declaration, we may safely appeal to the great body of 
editors in the United States, who depend upon such payments 
without the more substantial aid of advertisements. When the 
day of payment arrives a struggle commences between the ze- 
cessities of the Editor and the ingenuity of that portion of the 
Patrons who are denominated Delinguent Subscribers. It is 
then found that some of these gentlemen only subscribed to en- 
courage the fublication, and their debt is thus to be discharged 
by “ the whistle of a name.” Others are never weary of invit- 
ing the collector to call again ; while many, more polite, promise 
to waitupon him. Those who live “ out-back” are “ coming in” 
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ext fall; and the Southrons will “ be on” in the spring. If you 
send to them, your messenger will return little enriched by the 
journey ; and if you write, “it is only a Port Folio dun,” and the 
letter remains, literally, a dead letter in the Post Office. 

Ah! me what evils will possess, 

The man who meddles with the press. 

These are unpleasant truths, but they must be told; for how- 
ever ambitious we are that Zhe Port Folio should be continued, 
it can no longer be published at the expense of the Proprietors. 
Honesty, honour, public spirit,—all exclaim against the common 
hractice of neglecting the payment of subscriptions for public 
Journals. Ours is a claim of no ordinary description. “ Of his 
fellow men,” says one of the best of modern poets, “he well de- 
serves, who for their evening hours, a blameless joy affords.’” We 
plead the cause of learning, of philosophy and of religion. We 
strive to furnish what Montaigne denominates, the comforts of 
old age and solitude; to disseminate that which blunts the 
edge of pain, cheers and sweetens the mind and imparts the 
highest relish to social happiness. ‘ Well-wishers ‘to their 
country,” says a celebrated anonymous writer, “ are ABOVE ALL 
THINGS, desirous of the steady light of literature and of the day- 
sfiring from on high.” 

It cannot be complained that we come with “a great reckoning 
in a little room.” Our reckoning counts nine hundred guests, 
for whom we prepare a feast every month. If but a moiety of 
this number “ fay the score,”? the mere expense of the viands is 
defrayed. What remains is the guerdon of “ the good deserts” 
of “ mine Host of the Garter’”’ who during the feasts is generally, 
like young Hotspur, “ eating the air on promise of supply.” 

This state of things cannot be endured. The most rigorous 
means will forthwith be adopted to secure the payment of what 
has been fairly earned. Delinquents who refuse to answer letters 
which are addressed to them, in relation to our claims, must not 
complain if they find these claims stated on the covers of the 
Port Folio, in all cases excepting those in which the debtor is 
absolutely unable to discharge his account,* and shall communi- 





* Mr. Lewis A. Fowler, of Poughkeepsie, has not yet removed his name from 
the list of defaulters. This fowler may think to make game of Editors, but he 
shall find himself mistaken. After the fraud which he has practised upon us, 
who will trust him ’ 
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cate the fact to this office. The most unpardonable delinquents 
are those who change their residence, without giving any notice, 
and suffer the Magazine to be sent for years to their former place 
of abode. The names of such persons shall be gaze¢¢ed in future. 

To punctual subscribers our thanks are due for the support 
which they have given us. If there were a few hundred more of 
the same description in our books, this Magazine might be en- 
larged, the embellishments multiplied, and able auxilliaries en- 
listed in the literary department. Let each faying subscriber 
bear this in mind and endeavour to augment the list by the names 
of those who are disposed to promote the cause of literature and 
the fine arts in the United States. 








LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 

VoLTairE, the greatest literary character which France pro- 
duced in the last century, wa? born at Paris, in February 1694. 
His father, Francis Arouet, was “ancien notaire du chatelet,”’ 
and treasurer of the chamber of accounts. At the birth of this 
extraordinary man, who lived to the age of eighty-five years and 
some months, there was little probability of his being reared, 
and fora considerable time he continued remarkably feeble. In his 
earliest years he displayed a ready wit and a sprightly imagina- 
tion: and, as he said of himself, made verses before he was out 
of his cradle. He was educated under Father Poré in the col- 
lege of Louis the Great; and such was his proficiency, that 
many of his verses are now existing, which, though written 
when he was between twelve and fourteen, show no marks of 
infancy. The famous Ninon de l’Enclos, to whom this inge- 
nious boy was introduced, left him a legacy of 2,000 livres to 
buy him a library. Having been sent to the equity-schools on 
quitting college he was so disgusted with the dryness of the 
law, that he devoted himself entirely to the Muses. He was ad- 
mitted into the company of the Abbe Chaulieu, the marquis de 
la Fare, the duke de Sully, the grand prior of Vandome, mar- 
shal Villars, and the chevalier du Bouillon; and caught from 
them that easy taste and delicate humour which distinguished 
the court of Louis XIV. Voltaire had early imbibed a turn for 
satire; and, for some philippics against the government, was 
imprisoned almost a year in the Bastile. He had, the year be- 
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fore this period, produced the tragedy of ‘ Oedippus,”’ which 
was represented in 1718 with great success; and the duke of 
Orleans happening to see it performed, was so delighted, that he 
obtained his release from prison. The poet waited on the duke 
to return thanks: * Be wise,” said the duke, “ and 1 will take 
care of you.” “I am infinitely obliged,” replied the young 
man; ‘but I intreat your royal highness not to trouble yourself 
any further about my lodging or board.” 

His father, whose ardent wish it was that the son should have 
been an advocate, was present at one of the representations of 
the new tragedy: he was affected, even to tears, embraced his 
son amidst the felicitations of the ladies of the court, and never 
more, from that time, expressed a wish that he should become 
alawyer. About 1720, he went to Brussels with Madame de 
Rupelmonde. The.celebrated Rousseau being then in that city, 
the two poets met, and soon conceived an unconquerable aver- 
sion for each other. Voltaire said one day to Rousseau, who 
was showing him an “Ode to Posterity,’—~* This is a letter 
which will never reach the place of its address.” Another time, 
Voltaire having read a satire which Rousseau thought very in- 
different, was advised to suppress it, lest it should be imagined 
that he had “lost his abilities, and preserved only his viru- 
lence.” Such mutual rudeness soon inflamed two hearts alrea- 
dy sufficiently estranged. ‘Voltaire, on his return to Paris, pro- 
duced, in 1722, his tragedy of “ Mariamne,”’ without success. 
His “ Artemira” had experienced the same fate in 1720, though 
it had charmed the discerning by the excellence of the poetry. 
These mortifications, joined to those which were occassioned 
by his laxity of principle, his sentiments on religion, and the 
warmth of his temper, induced him to visit England, where he 
printed his “ Henriade.” King George I. and particularly the 
princess of Wales (afterwards Queen Caroline) distinguished 
him by their protection, and obtained for him a great number of 
subscriptions. This laid the foundation of a fortune which was 
afterwards considerably increased by the sale of his writings, by 
the munificence of princes, by commerce, by a habit of regu- 
larity, and by an economy bordering on avarice, which he did 
not shake off till near the end of his life. 

On his return to Franeée, in 1728, he placed the money which 
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he carried with him from England in a lottery established by 
M. Desforts, comptroller-general of the finances; he engaged 
deeply and was successful. The speculations of finance, howev- 
er, did not check his attachment to the belles lettres, his darling 
passion. In 1730 he published “ Brutus,’’ the most nervous of 
all his tragedies, which was more applauded by the judges of good 
writing than by the spectators. The first wits of the time, Fon- 
tenelle, La Motte, and others, advised him to give up the drama, 
as not being his proper forte. He answered them by publishing 


‘Zara; the most affecting, perhaps, of all his tragedies. His * 


93 


“ Lettres Philosophiques,”’ abounding in bold expressions and 
indecent writicisms against religion, having been burnt by a de- 
cree of the Parliament of Paris, and a warrant being issued for 
apprehending the author in 1733, Voltaire very prudently with- 
drew ; and was sheltered by the Marchioness du Chatelet, in her 
castle of Cirey, on the borders of Champaigne and Lorraine, who 
entered with him on the study of the “ system”’ of Leibnitz, and 
the “ Principia” of Newton. A gallery was built, in which Vol- 
taire formed a good collection of natural history, and made a 
gereat many experiments, on light and electricity. He laboured 
in the mean time on his “ Elements of the Newtonian Philosophy,” 
then totally unknown in France, and which the numerous admi- 
rers of Des Cartes were very little desirous should be known. In 
the midst of these philosophic pursuits, he produced the tragedy 
of “ Alzira.” He was now in the meridian of his age and genius, 
as was evident from the tragedy of “ Mahomet,” first acted in 
1741; but it was represented to the prdcureur general, as a per- 
formance offensive to religion ; and the author, by order of cardi- 
nal Fleury, withdrew it from the stage. ‘ Merope,” played two 
years afterwards, 1743, gave an idea of a species of tragedy, of 
which few models have existed. It was at the representation of 
this tragedy that the pit and boxes were clamorous for a sight of 
the author; yet it was severely criticised when it came from the 
press. He now became a favourite at court, through the inter- 
est of madam d’Etoile, afterwards marchioness of Pompadour. 
Being employed in preparing the festivities that were celebrated 
on the marriage of the dauphin, he attained additional honours 
by composing “ The Princess of Navarre.” He was appointed 
a gentleman of the hed-chamber in ordinary, and historiographer 
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of France. The latter office had, till his time, been almost a sine- 
cure; but Voltaire, who had written, under the direction of the 
count d’Argenson, the “ History of the War of 1741,’’ was em- 
ployed by that minister in many important negociations from 1745 
to 1747 ; the project of invading England in 1746 was attributed 
to him ; and he dfew up the King of France’s manifesto in favour 
of the pretender. He had frequently attempted to gain admit- 
tance into the Academy of Sciences, but could not obtain his wish 
until 1746,* when he was the first who broke through the absurd 
custom of filling an inaugural syeech with the fulsome adulation 
of Richelieu ; an example soon followed by other academicians. 
From the satires occasioned by this innovation he felt so much 
uneasiness, that he was glad to retire with the marchioness du 
Chatelet to Luneville, in the neighbourhood of King Stanislaus. 
The marchioness dying in 1749, Voltaire returned to Paris where 
his stay was but short. Though he had many admirers, he was 
perpetually complaining of a cabal combined to filch from him 
the glory of which he was insatiable. “The jealousy and ma- 
neeuvres of acourt,” he would say, “ are the subject of conversa- 
tion ; there is more of them among the literati.” His friends and 
relations endeavoured in vain to relieve his anxiety, by lavishing 
commendations on him, and by exaggerating his success. He 
imagined he should find in a foreign country a greater degree of 
applause,tranquillity and reward, and augment at the same time 
both his fortune and reputation, which were already very con- 
siderable. The King of Prussia, who had repeatedly invited 
him to his court, attached him at last to his person by a 
pension of 23,000 livres and the hope of farther favour. From 
the particular respect that was paid to him, his time was now 
spent in the most agreeable manner; his apartments were under 
those of the king, whom he was allowed to visit at stated hours, 
to read with him the best works of either ancient or modern au- 





* «From my acquaintance with Louis XW’s mistress (afterwards Mad. Pom- 
padour), in 1746, I obtained,” says Voltaire, “rewards which had never been 
granted to my works or my services. I was deemed worthy to be one of the 
forty useless members of the academy, was appointed historiographer of France 
and created by the king one of the gentlemen in ordinary of his chamber 
Voltaire.” 
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thors, and to assist his majesty in the literary productions by which 
he relieved the cares of government. But this happiness was 
soon at anend; and Voltaire saw, to his mortification, when it 
was too late, that, where a man is sufficiently rich to be master 
of himself, neither his liberty, his family, nor his country, should 
be sacrificed for a pension. A dispute which the poet had with 
Maupertius, the president of the academy at Berlin, was follow- 
ed by disgrace. It has been said, that the king of Prussia dis- 
missed him with this reproof: “I do not drive you away, be- 
cause I called you hither; I do not take away your pension, be- 
cause I have given it to you; I only forbid you my presence.” 
Not a word of this is true; the fact is, that he sent to the king 
the key of his office as chamberlain, and the cross of the order 
of merit, with these verses : 


* Je les recut avec tendresse ; 

Je vous rends avec douleur, 

Comme un amant jaloux, dans sa mauvaise humeur, 
Rend le portrait de sa maitresse.’”* 


But the king returned him the key and the ribbon. Things as- 
sumed a different aspect wnen he took shelter with the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha. Maupertius, as Voltaire himself related, took 
the advantage of misrepresenting him in his absence; and he 
was detained by the king’s order, at Francfort on the Maine, till 
he had given up a volume of “ Royal Verses.”’ Having regain- 
ed his liberty, he endeavoured to negociate a return to Paris; 
but this he was not able to accomplish, since one of his poems, 
the “ Pucelle d’Orleans,”’ which was both impious and obscene, 
had begun to make a noise. He was resident for about a year 
at Colmar, whence retiring to Geneva, he purchased a beautiful 
villa near that city, where he enjoyed the homage of the Gene- 
vans, and of occasional travellers; and for a short time he was 
charmed with this agreeable retirement, which the quarrels that 
agitated the little republic of Geneva compelled him soon to 
quit. He was accused of privately fomenting the disputes, of 
leaning towards the prevailing party, and of laughing at both. 





* JI received them with tenderness ; I return them with regret; like a jealous 
lover, who, in a freak, sends back the portrait of his mistress. 
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Compelled to abandon Les Delices, (which was the name of his 
country-house,) he fixed himself in France, within a league of 
Geneva, in Le Pays de Gex, an almost savage desert, which he 
had the satisfaction of fertilizing. The village of Ferney, which 
had contained not above 50 inhabitants, became by his means a 
colony of 1200 persons, successfully employed for themselves 
and for the state. Numbers of artists, particularly watchmakers, 
established their manufactures under the auspices of Voltaire, 
and exported their wares to Russia, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
and Italy. He rendered his solitude still more illustrious by in- 
viting thither the niece of the great Corneille, and by preserving 
from ignominy and oppression Sirven of the family of Calas, 
whose memory he caused to be restored. In this retirement 
Voltaire erected a tribunal, at which he arraigned almost all the 
human race. Men in power, dreading the force of his pen, en- 
deavoured to secure his esteem. Aretin, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, received as many insults as rewards. Voltaire, with far 
more wit and address obtained implicit homage. This homage, 
and some generous actions, which he himself occasionally took 
care to proclaim, either with a view that they should reach pos- 
terity, or to please the curious, contributed as much to extend 
his reputation as the marks of esteem and bounty he had received 
from sovereign princes. The king of Prussia, with whom he 
still maintained an uninterrupted correspondence, had his statue 
made in porcelain, and sent to him, with the word rmmorTAL en- 
graved onits base. The empress of Russia sent him a present 
of some magnificent furs, and a box turned by her own hands, 
adorned with his portrait, and twenty diamonds. These dis- 
tinctions did not prevent his sighs for Paris. Overload- 
ed with glory and wealth, he was not happy, because he 
never could content himself with what he possessed. At length, 
in the beginning of 1778, he determined to exchange the tran- 
quillity of Ferney for the incense and bustle of the capital, where 
he met with the most flattering reception. Such honours were 
decreed him by the academies as till then had been unknown ; 
he was crowned in a full theatre, and distinguished by the pub- 
lic with the strongest enthusiasm. But the philosopher of four- 
score soon fell a victim to this indiscreet officiousness : the fa- 
tigue of visits and attendance at theatrical representations, the 
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change of regimen and mode of living, inflamed his blood, al- 
ready too much disordered. On his arrival, he had a violent 
hemorrhage, which greatly impaired him. Some days before 
his last illness, the idea of approaching death tormented him. 
Sitting at table with the marchioness de Vilette, at whose house 
he had taken up his abode, after a solemn reverie, he said, 
“ You are like the Kings of Egypt, who, when they were at 
meat, had a death’s head before them.” On his arrival at Paris, 
he said “ he was come to seek glory and death ;” and to an artist, 
who presented him the picture of his triumph, he observed that 
a tomb would be fitter for him than atriumph. At last, not be- 
ing able to obtain sleep, he took a large dose of opium, which de- 
prived him of his senses. He died 30th May, 1778, and was bu- 
ried at Sellices, a Benedictine abbey between Nogent and Troyes. 
Many accounts have been published respecting his behaviour 
when in the nearer view of death. Some of these are so contra- 
dictory that it is difficult to attain the exact truth. His infidel 
friends, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others, took every pains to 
represent that he died as he had lived, a hardened infidel, and a 
blasphemer; but they have not been credited, and it is more ge- 
nerally believed that he was visited on this awful occasion with 
the remorse of a man, whose whole life had been a continual at- 
tempt to erect vice and immorality on the ruins of revealed reli- 
gion. The mareschal de Richelieu is said to have fled from the 
bed-side, declaring it to be a sight too terrible to be sustained ; 
and Fronchin the physician, asserted that the furies of Orestes 
could give him but a faint idea of those of Voltaire. 

While he had the vomiting of blood, he confessed himself, 
and even made a sort of profession of faith. This was supposed to 
be policy and illusion, and served only to show the suppleness of 
this singular man, who was a freethinker at London, a Cartesian 
at Versailles, a christian at Nancy, and an infidel at Berlin. In 
society, he was alternately an Aristippus and a Diogenes. He 
made pleasure the object of his researches: he enjoyed it and 
made it the object of his praise: he grew weary of it and turn- 
ed it into ridicule. By the natural process of such a character, 
he passed from a moralist to a buffoon, from a philosopher to an 
enthusiast, from mildness to passion, from flattery to satire, from 
the Jove of money to the love of luxury, from the modesty of a 
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wise man to the vanity of an impious wit. It has been said, that 
by his familiarity with the great, he indemnified himself for the 
constraint he was sometimes under among his equals; that he had 
sensibility without affection ; that he was voluptuous without pas- 
sions, open without sincerity, and liberal without generosity. 
It has been said, that, with persons who were jealous of his ac- 
quaintance, he began by politeness, went on with coldness, and 
usually ended by disgust, unless perchance they were writers 
who had acquired reputation, or men in power, whom he had 
adroitness enough to attach to his interests. It has been said, also, 
that he was steadfast to nothing by choice, but to every thing by 
irregular starts of fancy. “These singular contrasts,” says M. 
Pelisson, “ are not less evident in his physical than in his moral 
character. It has been remarked, that his physiognomy: par- 
took of those of an eagle and an ape: and who can say that this 
contrast was not the principle of his predominant taste for anti- 
thesis? What an uncommon and perpetual change from great- 
ness to meanness, from glory to contempt! How frequently has 
he combined the gravity of Plato with the legerdemain of Harle- 
quin! Hence the name of Micromeaas, the title of one of his 
own crudities, which was given him by La Beaumelle, has been 
confirmed by the public voice.” This is the portrait of an extra- 
ordinary personage; and such was Voltaire, who, like all other 
extraordinary men, has occasioned some strong enthusiasts and 
eccentric critics. Leader of a new sect, having survived many 
of his rivals, and eclipsed, towards the end of his career, the 
poets, his cotemporaries; he possessed the most unbounded in- 
fluence, and brought about a melancholy revolution in wit and 
morals. Though he has often availed himself of his amazing 
talents to promote the cause of reason and humanity, to inspire 
princes with toleration, and with a horror for war, yet he was 
more delighted, more in his element, and we are sorry to add, 
more successful, when he exerted himself in extending the prin- 
ciples of irreligion and anarchy. The lively sensibility which 
animates his writings pervaded his whole conduct; and it was 
seldom that he resisted the impressions of his ready and over- 
flowing wit or the first feelings of his heart. Voltaire stands at 
the head of those writers who, in France are called Beaux Es- 
prits ; and for brilliancy of imagination, for astonishing ease, ex- 
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quisite taste, versatility of talents and extent of knowledge, he 
had no superior, scarcely an equal among his countrymen. But 
if genius be restricted to invention, Voltaire was deficient. His 
most original pieces are, his“ Candide,” a tissue of ridiculous ex- 
travagancies, which may be traced to Swift; and his infamous 
poem, the “ Pucelle,” for which he was indebted to Chapelain 
and Ariosto. His “ Henriade”’ is the finest epic poem the French 
have ; but it wants the sublimity of Homeric or Miltonic inven- 
tion. The subject, indeed, could not admit supernatural agency. 
It is as Lord Chesterfield said (who did not mean to depreciate 
it) “ all good sense from beginning to end.” It is an excellent 
history in verse, and the versification is as harmonious as French 
versification can be; and some of his portraits are admirably 
touched ; but as a whole, as an epic, it sinks before the epics of 
Greece and Rome, of Italy and England. 

Voltaire was a voluminous writer, and there is in his works, as 
perhaps in those of all voluminous writers, a very strange mix- 
ture of good, bad, and indifferent. Whether many of them will 
long survive his living reputation, may be doubted. Of late, we 
understand, that few of his separate pieces have been called for, 
except the Henriade, which will always be considered as a na- 
tional work, and his plays. There have been lately some splen- 
did editions of his whole works, for libraries and men of fortune; 
and now we hear that the French booksellers find their interest 
in offering the public only his “ Ouvres Choisies.” When the 
misery he so largely contributed to bring on his country shall be 
more accurately estimated, and a reverence for revealed religion 
is revived, Voltaire will probably be remembered chiefly, as a 
terrifying example of the prostitution of the finest talents to the 
worst of purposes. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN FRANCE. 


1. The Royal Library has above 700,000 printed volumes, and 70,000 manu- 
scripts, 

2. The Library of Monsieur, 150,000 printed volumes, and 5000 manuscripts. 

3. Library of St. Genevieve, 110,000 printed volumes, and 2000 manuscripts. 

4, The Magazine Library, 92,000 printed vols. and 3000 manuscripts. 

5. The Library of the City of Paris, 20,000 volumes. 

All these are daily open to the public. 

Besides these, there are in Paris, and the Departments, the following Libra- 
ries to which access may be obtained ; the principal of which are, the private 
Libraries of the King, in the Tuilleries, Fontainbleau, St. Cloud, Trainon, 
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and Rambouillet ; the Library of the mn ag Body ; of the Council of State 
30,000 vols, ; of the Institute ; of the Invalids, 20,000 vols; of the Court of Cas- 
sation, formerly the library of the Advocates and Polytechnic School. 

Under the Minister of the Boyal Household are 10 ies ; of the Interior, 
22; fat, Shy eh Semtian ts Pee Affairs, 1; of the Marine, 6; of Fi- 
nance, 2. 

The Chambers of the Peers and the Deputies have each a library; that of 
the latter contains 30,000 volumes. 

In the Departments there are Public Libraries 25, with above 1,760,000; vols. 
of which Troyes has 50,000; Aix, 72,670; Marseilles, 31,500 ; Dijon, 36,000 ; 
Besancon, 53,000 ; Toulouse, 30,000 and 20,000; Bordeaux, 105,000 ; Tours, 


30,000 ; Grenoble, 42,000 ; Arras, 54,000; S 51,000 ; Colmar, 36,000 ; 
Lyons, 106,000 ; Le Mans, 41,000; Versailes, 40,000 ; Amiens, 40,000. 
—— 


A HINT TO STUDENTS, 


Curran says, in one of his letters to Mr Weston, in the year 1773, «1 still 
continue to read ten hours every day ;—seven at law, and three at history, or 
the general principles of polities ; and that I may have time enough, I rise at 
half-past four. I have contrived a machine after the manner of an hour-glass, 
which perhaps you may be curious to know, which wakens me re y at 
that hour. Exactly over my head Ihave suspended two vessels of tin, one 
above the other—when I goto bed, which is always at ten, I put a bottle of wa- 
ter into the upper vessel, in the bottom of which is a hole, of such a size as to 
let the water pass through, so as to make the inferior reservoir overflow in six 
hours and a half. I have had no small trouble pete again Dar yn vessels, 
and I was still more puzzled for a while how to co my head so as to re- 
ceive the drop ; but I have at length succeeded.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Historical Notice of the Method of Surveying Land by Course and Distance 
like Traverse sailing in Navigation. 

Tue method of surveying land by course and distance, aceording to the 
rules of traverse sailing in. Navigation, is generally employed in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and is thought to be of recent invention. In this country, it 
is called the Pennsylvania method of Surveying; and most persons suppose 
it to be an American discovery. But it is found in the fifth edition of Ley- 
bourn’s Surveying, printed in 1722, Lib. [V. page 56, Leybourn does not 
claim the invention of it, and it seems to have been known before the pub- 
lication of the fifth edition of his book. In Adams’s Geometrical and Gra- 
phical Essay, 4th edition, page 322, we have the following historical account 
of this method, which is ascribed to Mr. Thomas Burgh as the original in- 
ventor : “ The first publication of this method of Surveying and plotting ap- 
pears in a pamphlet printed in Dublin in 1760, entitled, A Method to deter- 
mine the Areas of Right-lined Figures Universally, very useful for ascertain- 
ing the Contents of any Survey, by the late Thomas Burgh, Esq. &c.” 
This method was afterwards published by Mr. B. Noble, in 1767; by Mr. A. 
Binns, in 1775; by Mr. R, Gibson, in 1795. It is now found in many recent 
treatises of Surveying accompanied with a table of difference of latitude and 
departure, to facilitate the calculations. If the horizontal area and plot of a 
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piece of land be required, this method seems preferable to any other, be- 
cause there is less ehain-work; but if the superficial content of uneven 
ground be required, the result of a survey will be too small. In the latter 
case the method of triangles will give the nearest approximation to the true 
area. Whena plan of an estate is not required, the method of surveying 
by triangles is the most simple and expeditious, and differs least from the 
true superficial content: and it required no instruments except a chain and 
an off-set staff. From the dimensions thus taken the figure of the land may 
be projected on paper, and the area found in the usual way ; or the area may 
be calculated from the three sides of a triangle found by measurement on the 
ground : but the operation is troublesome. 








ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATION, 


To determine upon what system the rising generation may be 
instructed with the greatest convenience and effect; by what 
measures in early youth his offspring may be most successfully 
trained to learning and virtue, is a point of the utmost importance 
to a parent, and hardly less difficult than important. The enquiry 
is, indeed, both complicated and extensive ; influenced by various 
and weighty considerations ; and particularly by what the sub- 
ject naturally suggests, the comparative advantages of public or 
private education. 

This question has, indeed, been frequently agitated; not only 
with such deliberation and diligence, as its importance seemed 
to require ; but sometimes with such zeal and acrimony, as were 
prompted by the private interest of the disputants, or the jeal- 
ousy of rival talents. It appears to me, however, that it can 
hardly be a general question at all; at least, that it does not ad- 
mit any general decision. But it was discussed by Quinctilian 
more than seventeen centuries ago ; and has been since adverted 
to by almost every writer on the subject of education. Though 
it may not be determined, therefore, it must not be wholly ne- 
elected. 

Quinctilian will not be suspected of wasting his reader’s time 
or his own, in disquisitions foreign to his purpose ; and in his 
treatise, indeed, the enquiry was not only natural but unavoida- 
ble. His system of education had but one object in view, to form 
the youth of his own nation to excellence in the oratory of the 
bar, or the senate ; and it was both rational and necessary to con- 
sider by what means that excellence might be most successfully 
attained. In this country the objects of education are not only 
numerous and varied, but sometimes incompatible with each 
other; and its plans and pursuits, therefore, cannot always be the 
same. The question evidently becomes different as it regards 
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every different student ; and must be determined with respect to 
each, not so much by the comparative advautages of general sys- 
tems abstractedly considered ; as by what is most suitable to the 
individual concerned ; to his rank, his health, his capacity, and 
his future destination. If the youth be designed for any active 
station in public life ; for the bar or the senate ; for the practice 
of medicine, or for the profession of arms; I have no hesitation 
in giving it as my opinion that he ought to have a public educa- 
tion. And by a public education, I mean an education at one of 
those schools universally known amongst us by the denomination 
of public schools; at one of the larger of those endowed schools, 
which are established in every considerable town, and almost in 
every district of the kingdom; or at one of those academies, 
where the number of pupils is not limited, and where the disci- 
pline approaches to the model, and possesses some of the vigour, 
of our public schools. 

The objections to this system of education stated by Quincti- 
lian, and which, indeed, comprise the strongest objections that 
have yet been urged against it, consists wholly in the danger, 
either that the morals of the pupil will be corrupted by the cor- 
ruption of his fellows ; or that his improvement will be neglected 
in the confusion naturally incident to numbers. 

Were the former of these objections well-founded, it ought 
certainly to be decisive. The purity-of morals must not be sa- 
crificed to the acquisition of learning. But fortunately -this 
dreaded corruption is far from certain. The danger of it is not 
greater, perhaps, than in other situations; and at least, if pub- 
lic schools furnish the bane of morals, in them too the most pow- 
erful antidotes may be found. I shall give the result of my own 
experience and observation without disguise ; not certainly be- 
cause this result offers any novelty ; but because it has been called 
in question. The truth in this case, as in many others, does not 
require so much to be discovered or proved, as to be published 
and enforced. 

The common notion, that boys corrupt each other, is not, | 
think, just to the extent generally supposed. Its rise and con- 
tinuance may be very reasonably accounted for, without admit- 
ting its truth. The partiality natural to a parent inclines him 
to believe that his son is dismissed from his own hands innocent 
and spotless ; and to conclude, when the son is afterwards found 
to be vicious, that he has been seduced by others more vicious 
than himself. The son, indeed, in order to soften his own of- 
fences, imputes the guilt and blame to his companions ; and the 
father is willing to give credit to his assertions ; to condemn the 
school, rather than his child ; and the conduct of the master, ra- 
ther than his own. But the truth is, that when boys of various 
dispositions and habits meet promiscuously in a school, they 
usually discover one another’s inclinations, with a quickness and 
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penetration resembling the effects produced by the private signals 
of free-masonry ; and each associates with those, whose temper 
and pursuits hest correspond with his own. The corrupt attach 
themselves to the corrupt, with the rapidity natural to those, who 
are careless of the characters of their friends; and leave the dil- 
igent and virtuous to form their intimacies amongst themselves 
without interruption or molestation. The former do not fre- 
queutly succeed in their endeavours to seduce the latter: and 
usually respect them too much to make the attempt. The mu- 
tual encouragement and asssistance of numbers will undoubtedly 
sometimes push them further in culpable pursuits, than. each 
singly would have had the means or the resolution to proceed. 
But I have seldom known a youth deeply involved in depravity 
at school, who did not bring the seeds of it along with him. 
Where, indeed, the previous connection of their parents, or some 
other incidental and external cause, has oceasioned an intimacy, 
which the dispositions of the sons themselves never would have 
produced ; in such cases, an individual will sometimes greatly 
inftuence the manners of his friend; and from the weakness or 
the propensities of our nature it unfortunately happens, that the 
boy already depraved will more frequently seduce his associate 
into mischief, or into vice, than-the virtuous youth will be able 
to restrain his less virtuous companion from it. But it is only 
where a considerable superiority in age or fortune, in rank or ta- 
lents, has given an extraordinary: influence, that any single boy 
can corrupt the general manners of a school; and it is perhaps 
still more rare, that where the manners of a school are generally 
corrupt, a single youth, whatever may be his disposition and 
habits, can wholly escape the contagion. An arch-fiend may 
sometimes seduce a number of inferior spirits from their duty 
and allegiance; but we can rarely hope to find the integrity and 
resolution of Abdiel in a school-boy. 

In anumerous school the noise and riot of the pupils have 
more merriment than mischief; and their mischief has more 
frolic than malignity. Care, however, must be taken, that oc- 
¢asional frolic do not ripen into habitual cruelty; that repeated 
transgressions do not sink into settled corruption. Here, indeed, 
is the place and necessity for the vigilance and authority of the 
teachers ; and these, if wisely exerted, will seldom fail of their 
effect. It is an easy task, on one hand, to introduce every pupil 
to proper connections, when he first enters the school, and to cau- 
tion him, on the other, against such as are distinguished only by 
their vicious propensities and seductive manners. It is easy, 
whenever any instance of vice is detected, to inflict some appro- 
priate punishment, and to expose it to contempt or disgrace: 
and it is not less easy, and still more pleasing, to show constant 
favour and encouragement to truth, integrity, and diligence ; to 
let it appear, upon all occasions, that if a studious and virtuous 
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youth happen to be sometimes exposed to the ridicule or the 
malice of his less’meritorious schoolfellows, he will find himself 
abundantly compensated by the esteem of his master and his 
friends. Such conduct in the teachers seldom fails to be re- 
warded by the gratitude, as well as the virtues, of those intrusted 
to their care. 

The exertion required in the students to perform the tasks ap- 
pointed in every well regulated school, is itself highly favourable 
to the vigour and activity of the intellect ; and eventually, there- 
fore, to the interests of virtue. There is always amongst the pu- 
pils of a large school a sort of public opinion, and certain laws 
of honour, which, though sometimes founded upon erroneous 
principles, generally tend to the prevention of mean or malignant 
vices : and such manliness of sentiment and spirit is acquired as 
paves the way to the subsequent correction of any errors, into 
which the warmth or negligence of youth may surprise them. 
Let sound learning give a young man strength of mind to con- 
quer himself, and from any other moral enemy he will soon have 
little to fear. And if such a school be found, as, it is hoped, will 
soon appear, the most favourable to the promotion of learning 
and knowledge, it will not be much less favourable to the sound- 
ness of moral principle. Notwithstanding some extraordinary 
exceptions, which by the wonder they excite are proved to be 
rare, it is commonly true, that as the mind is enlarged, the affec- 
tion are rectified. 4 fool, says Rochefoucault, has not materials 
enough to make a good man. But none are so likely to perform 
their duty well, as those who best understand it. And were the 
most illustrious examples to be selected from our history of men, 
who had united virtue with learning, professional skill with in- 
tegrity of conduct, they would generally be found amongst the 
pupils of our public schools. 

The next objection, that the youth’s improvement may be ne- 
elected amidst the confusion incident to numbers, is founded 
wholly upon mistaken notions of a large school, or of human na- 
ture. Order and regularity in its business are of the very essence 
of a public school, and preserved and enforced there with a de- 
eree of steadiness and uniformity, which can rarely elsewhere be 
found. Those who have the superintendence of such seminaries 
are convinced by the strongest of all testimony, their own expe- 
rience, that by system only can application produce its proper 
effect ; that by system only can any art or science be successfull 
taught. Nor does a larger portion of his time bestowed by the 
master produce a correspondent benefit to the pupil. His nro- 
gress in literature does not depend so much upon what is done 
for him by others, as upon what he can be stimulated to do for- 
himself. The teacher, indeed, will naturally exert the greater 
zeal and diligence where greater numbers are to profit by his in- 


structions, and to judge and report his conduct; and the samre 
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circumstance is every way favourable to the improvement of his 
scholar. The voice of the preceptor, to adopt the similitudes of 


Quinctilian, is not like the food provided for an entertainment ;. 


where each man’s share must be diminished in proportion as the 
numbers are encreased. It should rather be compared to the 
sun, which dispenses the same degree of light and heat to each 
individual of a multitude, however numerous and extensive. The 
attention of the student seldom fails to be roused and fixed by the 
attention of his teacher. The opposition of his rivals, the assis- 
tance of his friends, the praise or censure of his master and his 
schoolfellows, the hope of reward and the fear or shame of pun- 
ishment ; all these motives united produce such exertions, as no 
domestic teacher can hope to secure. By every exertion too his 
faculties naturally expand; confidence in his own powers en- 
creases by success ; and the pupil of a public school often attains 
to an eminence in literature, which a youth differently circum- 
stanced would not attempt; and which himself, perhaps, had not 
presumed to expect. Each, indeed, is aware, that a character 
established amongst a numerous class of schoolfellows will be 
very widely diffused in the world, and promote his advantage or 
his reputation in all the subsequent transactions of his life. And 
he to whom the palm of merit is adjudged, after an examination 
for honours and promotion, probably feels greater pride and plea- 
sure, and with better reason, than was ever felt by the successful 
champion on the plains of Olympia or in the circus of antient 
Rome. 

As another objection to our public schools, properly so called, 
many parents have lately urged the increased and extravagant 
expence. But against this charge the vindication of the schools 
is not difficult; though a remedy for the evil may not so easily 
be found. The proper and necessary expences of our public 
schools are not increased, either beyond the proportion of other 
places of education, or beyond the general increase of the expen- 
ces of life; and upon what principle, or by what expedient, the 
charges there are to be kept below the level of charges every 
where else, it is surely not necessary to enquire. There is no 
cheap labour for their accommodation; no cheap market for 
their supply. There is, indeed, one article of expence, of which 
the teachers complain, as loudly as the parents ; and with much 
better reason; the large sums entrusted to boys at their own dis- 
posal, and for their private indulgence and gratification. 
Against this practice I seize the first opportunity of entering the 
strongest protest in my power. It is not only the true cause of 
the complaint against the expences of our public schools; but 
one principal source of those vices which are so justly condemn- 
ed. I donot wish to prevent, for I would by all means recom- 
mend, such a regular allowance of money to every youth at 
school, as should teach him the use and management of some 
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property of his own, and purchase for him such instruments of 
amusement, or such harmless luxuries, as are proper for his age 
and station. Butif parents will return their sons to school, after 
every recess, with their pockets filled with gold; and if every 
friend at every visit will augment the mischief by injudicious 
liberality, let them not blame the times or the teachers for the 
natural effects of their own folly. While any part of the money 
remains, little else will be attended to, than how it may be most 
agreeably expended. It is in vain to prohibit to the youth the 
use of those luxuries which he is himself furnished with the 
means to procure. It is in vain to expect from the teacher any 
effectual restraint upon the vicious propensities of his pupil, 
while he is supplied by the mistaken kindness of his friends with 
the power, not only of purchasing criminal indulgence, but of 
bribing those about him to connive at his pleasures, or to assist 
him in the pursuit. 

_ To the scheme of private and domestic tuition there are ob- 
jections of at least equal weight with those which have been 
urged against public education. To engage a private tutor for 
a single pupil is, perhaps, of all others the least eligible mode of 
giving literary instruction. Men of talents and spirit can sel- 
dom be prevailed upon to undertake the task’;‘and it is in vain to ex- 
pect the due discharge of it from teachers of any other descrip- 
tion. The-preceptor does not exert much zeal or diligence for 
his solitary pupil ; and the exertions of the pupil will not be more 
than proportionate to those of his preceptor. To prevent any 
severity of discipline is generally one of the first principles of de- 
mestic tuition. Compulsion and correction, therefore are ina great 
measure excluded. The youth has no rivals of his own age to sti- 
mulate his efforts, and no friends to assist or applaud them. Honour 
and shame, of the first importance in all other cases have hardly 
any place in the system. Every thing therefore is languid and 
inefficient. Even the sports of the private pupil, for want of as- 
sociates and competitors, have little animation and little — 
He cannot compare his own acquisitions with those of others ; 
and therefore estimates them rather by the measure of his own 
vanity, than the standard of truth. He is a coxcomb, before he 
is ascholar. His books, indeed, will engage less of his atten- 
tion, than those amusements, in which he is too liberally indulg- 
ed; and for the sake of which, in some degree, the plan of do- 
mestic education was adopted; and he will value himself less 
upon his progress in literature and science, than upon his taste 
in dress, or his dexterity in the sports of the field. 

Nor is the boasted advantage of purity of morals much better 
secured. The perpetual restraint, under which the private pu- 
pil lives, and the constant presence of those much older than 
himself, do not suffer his propensities and passions to appear in 
their true colours; and consequently their course cannot be suf- 
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ficiently regulated, nor their excesses restrained. He does not 
grow open and ingenuous by unreserved communication with 
his equals; but artful and designing by watching the sentiments 
of those more advanced in age; and the self command, which he 
appears to possess, is often policy, not principle; hypocrisy, not 
virtue. He is almost inevitably taught insolence and pride ; for 
he is constantly attended, not as a helpless creature that perpe- 
tually stands in need of assistance ; but as a person invested with 
rank and authority, by which he may demand that assistance 
as a privilege and aright. There is always danger that he will 
be too much in the company of servants; and unlearn in the 
kitchen and the stable, what he has been taught in the library and 
the drawing room. If, indeed, the restraint imposed upon him 
be not sufficient to guard him against vulgarity and vice, it loses 
the very benefit, which it most professes to secure; and if suffi- 
cient for the present, there is some reason to apprehend sull 
greater excess, when that restraint shall be removed. The time 
must come when the private pupils shall be trusted at large in 
the world; and such men have sometimes been observed to 
plunge more deeply in the most licentious pleasures, than those 
for whom these pleasures had less novelty, and therefore less at- 
traction. This, indeed, is not much to be feared, where the mo- 
ral and religious principles have been duly cultivated and firmly 
established. But the indulgence, in which the private pupil is 
reared, seldom gives much strength of mind or firmness of prin- 
ciple. He has been accustomed to deference and flattery. He 
will still be ambitious of distinction: and it is but too probable 
that he will endeavour to compensate the inferiority of his ta- 
lents, by taking the lead in all the extravagancies of fashion, or 
affecting a disgraceful pre-eminence in vice. 

A school with a small and limited number of pupils, though 
liable to somewhat fewer objections, is not entitled to much 
greater praise. Such seminaries are, indeed, the favourites of 
the presentday. But almost every circumstance, which recom- 
mends them to popularity, forms an objection to them, as places 
of literary education. To consult by every means the ease and 
comfort of the boys; to supply them with a full share of such 
amusements and luxuries, as can be permitted with safety only 
to men of the maturest age and understanding; to allow them on 
all occasions the freedoms and familiarities of equals and friends; 
these arts may answer the purposes, for which they are probably 
designed ; they may conciliate the favour of the parents through 
the medium of indulgence to their sons: but their natural ten- 
dency is to make the pupils men of pleasure, not men of learn- 
ing; to fit them for the fashionable ceremonial of the drawing 
room and the tea table; not for the bustle of public stations, or 
the honourable labours of virtue. The master professeses to 
bestow his whole time upon a small number; and therefore a 
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larger portion of attention upon their improvement; a profes- 
sion seldom fulfilled ;- and when fulfilled, seldom beneficial. 
When the pupils of such a seminary are in early youth, a female 
relation or upper servant of the master, often attends them in 
their walks and diversions; a system as captivating in appear- 
ance, as it is in reality contemptible. Boys should be compell- 
ed to exert their own powers in their lessons, and permitted to in- 
dulge their own fancies in their relaxations. Their natural 
gaiety is checked by the presence or the direction of their 
superiors; and the youth, who does not play with alacrity and 
spirit, will seldom study with diligence or success. Some of 
these schools again profess wholly to exclude the discipline of 
the rod. Yet perhaps without the use or the fear of it not a sin- 
gle scholar was ever made. The acquisition of learning must 
always be laborious; and by what motives, but the fear of a 
greater evil, shall boys be induced to labour with regularity and 
perseverance! They cannot, or they will not, understand the 
force of arguments drawn from distant and future advantage ; 
the policy of suspending enjoyment for the present, in order to 
increase it hereafter. The forbearance and the virtues of the 
stoic, indeed, suit their comprehension as little as their inclina- 
tion. They are, when left to themselves, the genuine disciples 
of Epicurus; they grasp with avidity the pleasures of the pre- 
sent hour, with little thought, and less apprehension, of what 
may happen to-morrow. 

There are cases, however, in which a public education, not- 
withstanding its general advantages, would be wholly improper. 
It ought never to be chosen for such unhappy youths as labour 
under the misfortunes of imbecility of mind, deformity of per- 
son, or permanent want of health. 

In the case of imbecility of mind, domestic care and tender- 
ness are necessary till a much later period, than where nature has 
been more liberal of her endowments. Nothing less than the 
constant presence and the most unwearied patience of his teach- 
ers can communicate such a portion of useful information, or es- 
tablish such habits of action, as may conduct the unfortunate 
youth with propriety and comfort through one of the humblest 
walks of life. The ordinary modes of instruction cannot give 
learning to him, to whom nature has denied the capacity to re- 
ceive it. The common operations of agriculture will not create. 
the powers of vegetation in the sand. 

Where a youth labours under great deformity of person, he 
ought certainly to be concealed in the shades of domestic educa- 
tion. In a large school he cannot always join in the amusements, 
with which he sees others delighted. A thousand incidents 
daily remind him of the unkindness of nature. He is frequently 
mortified by the ridicule and the insults of his schoolfellows ; 
till at length his comforts destroyed, his temper rendered irri- 
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table and fretful, and his heart, I fear, sometimes corrupted. 
For to these circumstances must probably be ascribed that ma- 
lignity of mind, which has been too often observed to accompa- 
ny deformity of person. No degree of literary improvement 
can make amends for evils such as these; and under their influ- 
ence it is not probable, that any great degree will be obtained. 

In cases of permanent want of health, public education is not 
only impreper, but in a great measure impracticable. With- 
out health few of the advantages of education can any where be 
obtained. And it would be as cruel, as itis absurd, to exposé a 
youth to the tumult and accidents of a numerous school, whose 
infirmities require rather the tenderness of a nurse, than the 
instruction of a teacher. Some station of life must be chosen, 
which will not require either that health and strength, which na- 
ture has denied, or that learning, which the want of health does 
not permit him to obtain. 

To these cases must be added that of a youth approaching to 
manhood ; whose literary education was neglected at the proper 
season, and the neglect of which it is now proposed to repair. 
Such a student should not be mortified by being joined in the 
same class with children; the same modes of instruction cannot 
be the most suitable both to him and to them; and he ought to 
be pushed forward with a rapidity, which is not practicable in 
the lower forms of a school. To a youth of this description, 
however, I cannot very strongly recommend the pursuit of clas- 
sical literature; because I cannot very confidently promise him, 
either that he will succeed in his pursuit; or that success will re- 
compense the time and labour, which it will require. The lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome are seldom completely attained, 
unless undertaken at a very early age; while the memory is yet 
fresh and tenancious ; while the uhderstanding is not yet distract- 
ed by the cares of life and the passions of our nature; and while 
the authority of the teacher can confine his pupil to irksome 
and continued application. As the mind approaches to maturi- 
ty, it wants either resolution to begin the study in question, pa- 
tience to persevere in it, or aptitude to succeed: and even sup- 
posing all difficulties to be overcome, that time is employed upon 
words, which is due to things; those hours are wasted in specu- 
lation, which ought to be devoted to action. The ingenious his- 
torian of the British Colonies in the West Indies has candidly ac- 
knowledged, that not having been grounded in the grammar in 
his childhood, he afterwards found the study of the learned lan- 
guages insupiportably disgusting : and Quinctilian has observed, 
that a child will learn in a few months to speak his native 
tongue ; but that to teach it to a foreign slave will require as 
many years. 

Our public schools, properly so called, are unsuitable places 
of education for those who are designed for any private station 
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ior the retirement and tranquillity of the country, or the patient 
diligence of trade. Young men do not there learn the sciences 
best adapted to such purposes ; and they usually acquire notions, 
habits, and connections, and sometimes vices too, incompatible 
with their future destination. The mechanic does not willingly 
receive his apprentice, nor the merchant select his clerk, from 
amongst the pupils of a public school ; nor has the pupil of a public 
school more inclination than aptitude to become the clerk or the 
apprentice. Our academies are places where education suitable 
to such stations is to be sought; and in many of them it may un- 
doubtably be found. Sometimes, indeed, an attempt.is made to 
unite the advantages of both. For, in the conduct of education, 
what absurdity can be named, which human folly has not insome 
instance endeavoured to reduce to practice ? 

Our public schools are improper places of education, when- 
ever Classical literature is not indispensably required; or where 
time for a deep and critical acquaintance with the authors of 
antiquity cannot be allowed. If this, indeed, be necessary, as the 
basis of general knowledge, or of professional skill, it can no 
where else be obtained with equal rapidity and success. Their 
unquestionable superiority in this point, however, will excite 
the less surprise, when we reflect, that it is almost the sole 
object of their attention: and that it is the sole object of 
their attention is abundant evidence, that for other purposes 
other instructors must be sought. Wherever an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Roman tongues is sufficient; 
wherever dexterity in the humble talents of writing and arithme- 
tic, or the more dignified accomplishments of skill in the ele- 
gant arts, and the knowledge of modern languages and mathema- 
tical science are necessary to the future destination of the stu- 
dent, then, indeed, recourse must be had, either to the assi- 
duity of a private teacher, which in some cases is the most eli- 
sible, or to some one of our numerous academies, where the re- 
quisite accomplishments are taught. 

It is sometimes supposed to be highly eligible to sane a youth 
at one of our public schools, with a view to his forming such 
connections, as may be creditable or beneficial to him in all the 
subsequent transactions of his life. If the design be to form 
interested connections with the great, and to court the future pa- 
tronage of the powerful, it is contemptible in its principle, and 
seldom successful in its object. It must begin or end in mean- 
ness and sycophancy; and does not so often advance the fortune, 
as corrupt the heart of the student. But if the purpose be to 
form early and pleasing intimacies upon equal terms; to cement 
those friendships, which, when they endure through life, sweet- 
en it at every step; this is, indeed, a desirable and honourable 
object; but it is not confined exclusively to our public schools. 
It will be accomplished equally at every other place of educa- 
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tion, where a variety of ingenuous youth are brought together, 

avd each is at liberty to select from the number those, whom 
@ similarity in years, sentiments, and pursuits seems to have 
destined for his companions and friends. This recommenda- 
tion of a public education, however, can only be considered 
as a sort of counterpoise to the objection that has been urged, 
from the supposed danger to the morals of the pupils. If a youth 
may select companions, who will afterwards improve his fortune, 
he may equally select such, as will induce him to waste it. If he 
may choose associates, that will confirm the principles of virtue ; 
he may also attach himself to such, as will allure him to licen- 
tiousness and vice. Considered merely i in this point of view the 
chances of good or evil are naturally equal. Either side of the 
balance may appear to preponderate, according to the judgement 
or inclination of the parent; and the advantage or the mischief 
will depend at last upon the principles and prudence of the pu- 
pil, and the skill and diligence of the instructor. 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary that, in order to deter- 
mine the preference between private and public education, I have 
not yet adduced on either side the authority of any of those learn- 
ed and judicious teachers, who have expressed their sentiments 
on the subject. I have not neglected the sentiments, because I 
am not fully sensible of the respect and deference that are due to 
them; but because so many authorities may be urged in favour 
of either of the systems under consider ation, that I think autho- 
rity will not satisfactorily decide the question between them. In 
the civil war of his country Lucan was unable or unwilling to de- 
termine the justice of the cause, when Cato was on one side, and 
fortune on the other. On these authorities, however, one gene- 
ral observation may be made. Of all the men who have enjoyed 
the opportunity and the advantages of a public education, Locke 
alone, perhaps, will be found generally to condemn it ; and of the 
advocates for the domestic system, the greater number have been 
either interested teachers, whose employment and profits were 
involved in the question; or men more willing to listen to the 
flattering promises of theory and innovation, than to the sober 
truths of practice and experience. By this time the reader does 
not want to be told, that I am not disposed, like the Roman poet, 
to suspend my judgment on the point before me; that I willingly 
give up the speculative opinions even of Cato himself; and ad- 
here steadily to the cause which has been sanctioned by fortune 
and success. 

In the observations that have been made upon the comparative 
advantages of public and private education, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the result will always be preciscly what has been stated. 
A thousand circumstances continually intervene to vary the ef- 
fect of every system, and disappoint the conclusions of every 
calculation. Whatever mode be adopted, a wide difference will 
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be made in the success by the various degrees of ability and di- 
ligence exerted by different teachers, and still more by the va- 
rieties of capacity and temper in their different pupils. Private 
tuition has sometimes produced men of the most brilliant ta- 
lents ; and dulness and stupidity have often issued from our pub- 
lic schools. But supposing the different students equally en- 
dowed by nature, and the same judgment and exertions in the 
respective preceptors, the effects that have been stated from the 
different modes of instruction may most reasonably and usually 
be expected. The natural fertility of the soil cannot even by 
mismanagement be wholly suppressed; nor can its sterility by 
any skill and care be so successfully cultivated, as to yield a rich 
and luxuriant produce. 

Nor is it to be suppesed that any system of education can be 
adopted, which shall comprehend every possible benefit, and ex- 
clude every possible inconvenience. In almost every thing hu- 
man a compromise must be made. As we approach one advan- 
tage, we generally recede from another; and a greater evil can 
sometimes be avoided only by submitting to a less. Though in 
the important business of education we must relinquish specu- 
lative perfection for attainable excellence; yet happily something 
like an union between private and public instruction may be 
formed. While the student attends his school during the day, 
he may in the evening receive the assistance of a private teach- 
er; not, certainly, to save him the labour of performing his own 
exercise ; not to prevent, but stimulate, the exertion of his own 
powers ; to explain to him the subject proposed ; to illustrate the 
principles of composition; to relieve him {from any difficulty, 
that may impede his progress; to enable him to proceed aright, 
or to correct what is amiss; to supply, in short, whatever the 
regulations of the school may not admit, or the thoughtlessness 
of the youth may have neglected. Even this scheme is not 
without its difficulties and objections. And while some of our 
public schools continue it, from their experience of its utility ; 
others have rejected it, from a knowledge of its abuses. This, 
however, is the plan which I can venture to recommend with the 
greatest confidence; because I have seen it attended with the 
most benefical effects. No system, however it may deserve suc- 
cess, can always command it. No future event, depending on 
human wisdom and human passions, can be considered as cer- 
tain, 


ON THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Supposine the point decided in favour of a public education ; 
another question immediately arises on the choice of a school; 
a question of no small moment in itself; and rendered the more 
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difficult to be determined, by the opposite pretentions of the va~ 
rious seminaries amongst us. 

The best general criterion seems to be established reputation. 
A. school may at first be filled with pupils by plausible and delusive 
pretentions ; e« the master may have friends, whose zeal and kind- 
ness are greater than their learning or judgment. Yet a high cha- 
racter cannot be permanent without merit. [he want or the pos- 
session of literary talents cannot be long concealed ; and diligence 
and ability in the art of teaching may without difficulty be soow 
ascertained. This character of the master, however, is not always 
implicitly to be received either from those, who have sons under 
his care, or from the sons themselves. The former may be par- 
tial in his favour; because they may be pleased with novelty; or 
may hope to purchase some advantage for their own child by re- 
commending the children of others to the seminary: and the 
pupils may be mistaken in points, of which they cannot always 
be competent judges; or they may wilfully misrepresent the con- 
duct of their master, in resentment of such restraint or correc- 
tion, as those who feel it, are apt to think unreasonable and se- 
vere. A fair reputation obtained in youth, and since supported 
in the world, and the recommendation of men of learning, whose 
sentiments are not influenced by private interest or personal 
friendship, are much better testimony in his favour: and, above 
all, the judgment of those, who have finished their education at 
the school, may be safely trusted. Their petty resentments and 
animosities are forgotten; and the benefits, which they received, 
are usually remembered with gratitude, and stated with candour 
and fidelity. 

But though it may not be easy to lay down any general rule, 
by which the character of the master can be unequivocally as- 
certained ; or to enumerate all the various circumstances, by 
which the choice of a school may be influenced or determined ; 
yet there are certain points in the enquiry too important to be 
neglected ; and in which hardly any man can be deceived but by 
his own fault. 

The most obvious, as well as the most essential, requisite for 
a schoolmaster is, that he be himself a scholar; a man, whose 
education has been liberal; and whose information is at once 
correct and extensive. With meaner qualifications, he may un- 
doubtedly be an useful drudge in some of the humbler walks of 
science ; but he cannot preside in a seat of literary education 
with justice to his pupils, or advautage to the community. That 
any man should engage to instruct others, or to direct their in- 
struction, in sciences, with which he is wholly unacquainted ; 
that he should undertake to conduct the complicated process of 
classical studies, to which he has himself never applied, or in 
which he has never made any useful progress; this is a fact, 
which we believe, because we have seen it: it is an absurdity, to 
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which we are reconciled only by its familiarity ; as offensive ob- 
jects constantly before our eyes cease to excite disgust, because 
they cease to attract our notice. Such a man cannot be fully 
sensible of the value of that literature, which he does not un- 
derstand ; and what he does not understand, he will not judicious- 
ly enforce. He will seldom teach systematically, who has not 
himself been systematically taught. He not only cannot, by 
his own efforts, do justice to those entrusted to his care; but he 
cannot determine whether justice has been done by those, whom 
he has employed. ‘ He knows not even what is a proper task to 
be appointed, or when it has been properly performed. The 
only possible resource is, that he engage assistants duly quali- 
fied to give those lessons, which he is not able to give himself. 
But this is a very inadequate security for the improvement of 
his pupils. Of the talents of these assistants he is a very in- 
competent judge; nor can he decide with accuracy even upon 
their diligence and success. But whatever may be the abilities 
and application of the teachers, we still entrust the education of 
our children, if we entrust it to any but a scholar, upon a princi- 
ple, on which we should be unwilling to entrust any other affairs 
of delicacy or moment. I ought surely to repose little confi- 
dence in‘a legal practitioner, if I knew that he must depend upon 
the skill and integrity of his clerk. In building my habitation, 
1 should justly incur the ridicule of my neighbours, if I employ- 
ed an architect, who must trust to his labourers, both for the 
plan and the execution of the work. 

That the moral character of the school-master should be un- 
exceptionable, is one of those truths, which cannot be render- 
ed more convincing by argument, or more clear by illustration. 
It is noticed therefore, not because it is questionable, but be- 
cause it is indispensible. Science is acquired to little purpose, 
if the morals be not guarded. Superior talents, unrestrained by 
principle, are the most powerful engine of mischief to the indi- 
vidual and to society. And in vain will the master enjoin virtue 
and religion by his precepts, if vice and impiety be recommend- 
ed by his example. Our children, like our equals, will pay little 
regard to those maxims, which are daily violated by our own 
practice. 

For the same reason must be mentioned the indispensible qua- 
lification of a cool and steady temper of mind; either natural 
or acquired ; either established by habit or assumed for the 
more equitable discharge of his professional duties. That 
tenderness of disposition, which leads the preceptor to treat his 
pupils with something like parental affection, has been frequent- 
ly and strongly recommended ; and is, indeed, as necessary to the 
son during the years of infancy, as it is captivating to the mind 
of his parent. But for the master of a large school it has been 
recommended without sufficient consideration. Tenderness of 
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disposition is almost invariably connected with irritability of 
temper. It leads to partiality and favouritism; the most nox- 
ious and offensive weeds that a school can produce. It gene- 
rates, at one time, injudicious indulgence and caresses, and, at 
another capricious and immoderate correction ; the bane of dis- 
cipline, and the disgrace of the master. The president of a nu- 
merous school, indeed, should consider himself rather as a ma- 
gistrate than aman. Though he is himself the legislator of the 
domain, he ought to be invariably bound by his own laws; and 
in the execution of them, always, indeed, to remember humani- 
ty, but never to violate equity and justice. ‘Foo much sensibill- 
ty would destroy his own peace and comfort, without benefit to 
his pupils. It is kindness from principle, rather than from feel- 
ing, from conviction more than constitution; it is deliberate con- 
cession in triftes, guarded by inflexible resolution in objects of 
moment, that constitute the requisite temper of a schoolmaster; 
and provide at once for the comfort and the improvement of 
those entrusted to his care. 

It is desirable, where it interferes with no other object of 
greater moment, that the youth should be placed where the art 
or science, most immediately necessary to his future destina- 
tion, is taught by the principal master. A man of talents and 
integrity will undoubtedly be careful that his own attachment to 
any favourite study do not interfere with what is respectively ne- 
cessary for the improvement and the interests of his different 
pupils. But his partiality will not be without its influence on 
his judgment and his conduct: and to what is taught by the 
master in every school, a customary and almost involuntary pre- 
ference is shown. On this the first honours of the seminary are 
usually bestowed. On this it depends for its highest reputation. 
To this almost every other object leans; and to this the pupil 
will pay more early and diligent attention, than to any task en- 
joined by an assistant, or any science, which he recommends. 
Nor can I admit it to be eligible, that the master should merely 
inspect every department of the business of a school, and devote 
his own labour to none. It is by no means certain, that this 
would exclude partiality ; and where the master teaches nothing, 
few things are taught with vigour or success. 

In the choice of a school the personal and external accom- 
plishments of the master are entitled to considerable attention. 
A strong constitution and athletic frame will not only enable him 
to bear with less inconvenience the necessary labours of his pro- 
fession; but may sometimes prevent forcible opposition to his 
authority, from despair of success in those, who might other- 
wise be tempted to resist. Any considerable deformity of *per- 
son, on the other hand, or awkwarkness of address ; any singular 
and habitual modes of speech; any provincial dialect, or any 
imperfection of voice and articulation, are objections to a school- 
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master by no means without their weight. They may, not im- 
probably, injure by example the manners or elocution of the pu- 
pils; and they will certainly excite their ridicule and contempt; 
and diminish the influence and authority of the master. Where 
the teacher is despised, learning will not be much respected. 

Public opinion in this country evidently leans in favour of the 
clergy, as the most eligible instructors of youth: and for this 
preference reasonable and substantial grounds may be assigned. 
It is founded, in the first instance, upon the general habits and 
experience of the kingdom. It has long been the custom of 
almost every parent amongst us, when in search of a preceptor 
for his son, to turn his thoughts to the teachers of religion ; well 
knowing it to have been chiefly under their conduct and manage- 
ment that our schools and colleges have attained their eminence 
and distinction; and that almost all the great ornaments of our 
country, whether in science or in virtue, whether in the cabinet 
or the field, have either been wholly educated under their care, 
or greatly indebted to their instruction. This success is such 
a claim to public esteem and confidence as no other description 
of men can produce; for no others have had the same opportu- 
nities to prove their merits and establish their pretensions. It 
is indisputable evidence that the clergy in general have for the 
time past discharged the important trust reposed in them with 
fidelity and skill; and it is a rational ground of hope that they 
will discharge it with equal zeal and abilities for the time to 
come. 

It is far from my intention to insinuate that a layman may not 
equal any other man as a schoolmaster; but previously to alf 
examination or evidence, the presumption will still be in favour 
of the church. A clergyman must have had the opportunity of 
a liberal and classical education: and he will rarely engage in the 
profession of a schoolmaster, unless he is conscious that the op- 
portunity has been embraced and improved. To the faithful 
discharge of his duty, he has all the motives of other men, and 
some peculiar to himself. The principles and the obligations 
of religion and virtue, which he is ordained to teach, he must 
be supposed fully to understand ; and while they should peculi- 
arly influence his own conduct, he is aware they must be taught 
in the desk of the preceptor, as well as in the pulpit of the 
preacher. That general decency of deportment, which his cler- 
ical character prescribes and requires, will assist better motives 
in restraining him from dissipation and licentiousness ; and in 
attaching him to habits of domestic regularity, and to the pur- 
suits and pleasures of literature and science. And what is by 
no means of least importance, the clergy more especially; ex- 
cept perhaps a few irregular and extraordinary characters, of 
which, I trust, the numbers are as contemptible, as their tenets 
are pernicious; may be expected to inculcate such religious and 
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political principles, as are required by our civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, and calculated to continue or to augment the 
polical blessings we enjoy. 

It has, indeed, been maintained, that these last are objects 
with which a school- master has no concern; and instances are 
not wanting of parents, who have enjoined the instructors of 
their sons to teach them neither politics nor religion. Such an 
injunction, however, can proceed from those parents only whe 
have fully imbibed the pernicious tenets of our modern philoso- 
phy; and a strict and literal compliance with it, amongst the 
pupils of a numerous school, is hardly practicable on the part of 
the preceptor; and if it were practicable, could not easily be 
justified. 

Some notions and opinions, on the great subjects of religion 
and civil policy, every youth will unavoidably collect from his 
books, his companions, and his own reflections : and if these are 
not guarded and rectified by the instructions of the teacher, the 
notions will often be absurd, and the opinions pernicious. It is 
his duty to correct error on ev ery subject, and to inculcate truth ; 
to extirpate the useless and noxious weeds of the mind, and to 
cultivate such plants, as may bear salutary and valuable fruits. 

Nor can the tenets of the master on these i important points be 
easily concealed from his pupils. They, will appear in the au- 
thors, which he directs to be read, or in his comments upon 
them; in his exhortations, in his reprimands, and in his private 
conversation ; and the sentiments, which he expresses, will 
naturally be adopted by his scholars, as sanctioned by an authori- 
ty, on which they may safely depend. 

When the master is required not tointerfere with religion and 
politics, he is reauired to educate his pupil, with little reference 
to hia future conduct as a member of society, or to his responsi- 
bility for his actions to the creator and judge >of the world. Yet 
these surely are the greatest and best objects of education, and 
which give merit and value to all the rest. 

The momentous topic of religion will hereafter be examined 
more atlarge. With respect to civil policy, though it is neither 
the design of the present essay, nor the duty of a schoolmaster, 
to enter deeply into the controverted questions, to which it has 
given rise; yet to the senior pupils of his school occasional in- 
struction on the subject is by no means without its propriety and 
its value. It was the opinion of Milton, that youth should be 
tavelt to know the beginning, the end, and the reasons of political 
societies ; and such knowledge undoubtedly tends to open and 
enlarge the views, and to exalt and ennoble the understanding. 
it may secure the youthful mind against the seduction of specious 
theories, and against being elevated in its own esteem by super- 
ficialinformauon. Were it in itself without utility, it is neces- 
sary in these times, to guard the rising generation against the 
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activity, the sophistry, and the malignity of the enemies of estab- 
lished order in general, and especially of our own government 
and laws. 

With respect to the situation of the school, I can have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that for the sake of the three great objects of 
education, the health, the literature, and the morals of our youth, 
it ought to be in the country: and that in proportion as the 
distance from any of our large towns Is encreased, the advan- 
tages of the situation are improved. On the subject of health, 
the first and most important concern in the management of 
children, this will be universally admitted ; and upon his health, 
exclusively of its own intrinsic value, every schoolmaster knows, 
depend in no small degree the spirits, the application, and the 
progress of his pupil. Onthe question of morals, my own 
opinion is equally decided. In a town of any considerable mag- 
nitude, there are not only company and public amusements, and 
consequently temptations to luxury and dissipation, which inter- 
rupt application and relax the mind ; but there are opportunities 
and facilities of vice, against which no vigilance can always 
cuard ; and criminal pleasures, once tasted in early life, have 
often been found too powerful for subsequent advice and author- 
ity tocorrect or restrain. They frequently realize the pernicious 
effects of the fabled cup of the sorceress; and make the youth 
forget his principles and his dignity, his character and himself. 

It is the advice of Locke, that a father should be hardly less 
cautious in the choice of a preceptor, than in the choice of a 
wife for his son: and in order to determine what school is enti- 
tled to the preference, let the previous enquiries be made, by the 
parent with all the care and severity, which the importance of the 
subject both to himself and his offspring so justly demands, But 
when once his judgment is satisfied, and the option made, let the 
master be liberally, and almost implicitly trusted. Nothing flat- 
ters him so highly as confidence in his talents and integrity. 
Nothing offends him so much as doubt and suspicion. The 
former prompts him to discharge his duty with zeal and dili- 
gence: the latter tempt him to consult appearances more than 
reality; to conciliate favour, instead of promoting science. Few 
cases can be named, in which mutual confidence is more obyi- 
ously necessary ; in which it is attended with more valuable ad- 
vantages to the respective parties, and where the want of it is 
followed by evils of greater magnitude, than in the connection 
which subsists between the parent and the preceptor of his son. 
By frequent and unreserved communication between them, the 
virtue as well as the learning of the pupil would in general be 
effectually secured. Much of the corporal punishment, usually 
required in schools, might be spared. His advancement in 
science would be greatly accelerated ; and the first tendencies to 
vice discovered and corrected. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AMELIA; OR, A WIFE AS SHE SHOULD BE. 


(From the French of Marmontel.) 


I was born in a country where the chain of wedlock is not in- 
dissoluble. Divorce is permitted, provided that both parties 
desire it, and no kind constraint is employed. Nevertheless, as 
inconstancy made no part of my character, and as the very 
thought of being exposed in society to the neglect of a man, who 
had been united to me in the holiest union, gave me pain, I re- 
flected, before I made any engagement, with all the seriousness 
that could be expected from so young a woman. I asked myself 
not so much whether my future husband was the object of my 
unbiassed choice, as whether I was, myself, likely to engage and 
to secure his affections. In Mr. Norlis I discovered a man sus- 
ceptible of such impressions as I believed myself capable of in- 
spiring. He took pleasure in my society, heard me with atten- 
tion, seemed delighted with the naivete of my conversation, 
appeared to consult me in every thing, and, on all subjects, pos- 
sessed a taste similar to my own. The hope I cherished, there- 
fore, that his happiness might be derived from his connection 
with me, was daily strengthened. In truth, this hope partook 
not a little of the illusion so common to us all, of believing 
what we wish. I loved almost without being conscious that I 
loved. My choice was wholly unrestrained ; I did not hesitate 
in preferring Norlis, and five years of uninterrupted tenderness 
and harmony made me bless the hour that gave me to the arms 
of such a husband. 

Two children, a son the image of himself, and a daughter 
whom he professed to love the more as she resembled me, con- 
firmed our mutual attachment, and I felt as much confidence in 
my husband’s love for me as in my own for him, when, on a sud- 
den I perceived in him an alarming change. He treated me with 
coldness, neglected me, and no longer seemed happy in the pre- 
sence of a wife and children, so lately the objects of his fondest 
affection. I tried to disguise what I felt, but eagerly sought for 
the cause of it; and, at length, learnt that he was wholly devot- 
ed to a young widow whose good conduct was highly praised, 
but whose attractions were calculated to create much uneasiness. 
Madame de Velbac was pretty rather than handsome. She had 
captivated my husband by that fascinating irregularity of fea- 
tures in which nature seems to take a peculiar and capricious 
pleasure ; and had completed her conquest by the charms of her 
character and her talents. To all that is naturally attractive in 
a young woman, she added an art, to me wholly unknown—the 
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art of sporting at will with the hopes and desires which she was 
so well able to inspire; virtuous, nevertheless, and of conduct 
wholly irreproachable, she declared openly and upon every fit 
occasion, that the man who could for a moment count on any 
weakness on her part, was a coxcomb: that though she had 
loved her husband while living, and lamented him when dead, 
yet she had never promised fidelity beyond the grave; that, at 
her age, an engagement of that sort would be folly; and that she 
attached no. respect to virtue so ostentatious; she wished it, 
therefore, to be understood that her heart was free and her hand 
also; but that she set a price upon her liberty which it would 
not be very easy to pay. 

My husband’s rank and fortune were so well suited to her 
wishes as to make her envy my lot; but that envy was either too 
slight, or too artful to show itself. Not an emotion of her heart 
was perceptible, except a dread of ceasing to be independent, 
and a purity of sentiment that sets every species of libertinism 
at defiance. 

At length, and when she was sufficiently assured of her empire 
over Norlis, she said to him, “ Are you mad, that you talk to me 
of love? You are the husband of an amiable and virtuous wo- 
man—Do you think me less estimable than she is? Are you not 
afraid of forfeiting my good opinion, by offering me the tribute 
of an affection which nobody but she can claim, and which no- 
body better merits?” He acknowledged with a blush his folly, 
as regarded her, and his injustice to me. “ But after all,” said he, 
(in the usual cant of infidelity)“ who can command his affections?” 
“1, said Madame de Velbac, “ can command mine, and so ef- 
fectually, that I am sure they will never attach themselves to any 
object that is not altogether worthy of them. Suppose for in- 
stance that you, Norlis, were all that beauty, eloquence, and cha- 
racter could render irresistible in a woman’s eyes, still one fatal 
obstacle must always separate us—You are married! While 
that is the case, the wit of Ovid, the tenderness of Tibullus, and 
the attraction of Alcibiades would avail you nothing. I have no 
more dread of you than I should have of the fool who fatigues 
me, or of the insiped coxcomb who fills me with disgust.” 

Such were their ¢ete-a-tetes, But when they met in society 
she threw out hints and maxims evidently intended to influence 
his conduct by inspiring hopes of ultimate success. She talked, 
as if without design, of the advantages of divorce, of the rash- 
ness of undissoluble engagements; of the folly of persisting mu- 
tually to torment each other; of the hypocrisy of married peo- 
ple who pretend an affection that they no longer feel; of the in- 
dulgence due to a change of sentiment, which, as it was generally 
unavoidable, ought not to surprise ; and, as it was involuntary, 
ought to be avoided and pardoned. Sometimes she assumed a firm- 
er tone. ‘“ All,” she maintained, “ that lovers owe to each other 
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is perfect sincerity; for hypocrisy is never so detestable as where 
the heart is concerned. I am aware, that, in a woman, dissimu- 
lation may sometimes be attributed to modesty; but, in a man, 
it can only arise from baseness. The least that a man owes to a 
beautiful and virtuous wife, who supposes that she continues to 
be loved, because she continues to deserve it, is to acknowledge 
that he is no longer worthy of her, and to give her back that 
freedom of which she has ceased to receive the sole equiva- 
lent.” 

These lessons were treasured up by my husband as oracles. He 
naturally inferred from them that he could not be made com- 
pletely happy otherwise than by destroying the illusion in which 
I still was, and by communicating to me the change that his al- 
fection for me had undergone. From that moment, he thought of 
nothing but of a divorce; but he wanted resolution to announce 
the barbarous project, and was desirous that it should originate 
with me. Fortunately for me, I was informed of Madame de 
Velbac’s language, and easily saw through her views. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, I summoned all my resolution. Surrounded by my 
children, and supported by my attachment to them, I consulted 
my reason, and placed my chief dependence upon my heart. 

“Tam no longer,” said I, (the tears streamed from my eyes as 
I spoke); “ the object ef my husband’s love; and what is not 
less cruel, he is attached to another. Convinced as I am of his 
inconstancy, it depends wholly upon myself whether the tie that 
unites us shall be dissolved for ever. But can I desire this? Can 
I consent that the law should divide between us a daughter and 
a son, the pledges of our once happy love, as if they made parts 
of a litigated estate? Shall my son lose a mother, shall my 
daughter be deprived of her father, and both, perhaps, become 
the victims of the neglect or jeatousy of a mother-in-law? No, 
my children! never will I acquiesce in this. You (and I pressed 
them both to my heart) constitute the sacred ties that bind your 
parents; never shall those ties be, with my consent, broken. I 
should detest myself as the author of every ill that might attend 
your orphan state. I have, doubtless, much to suffer; but it will 
be for your sakes, and I shall derive consolation from that 
thought. What a wretch should I be, if I permitted any selfish 
feeling to contend for an instant with what I owe to you. 

In the mean time, my husband was seeking for an opportunity 
of unburdening his mind of that deception with which his con- 
science continually reproached him. To that end, he took ad- 
vantage of one of those moments of tenderness in which I was 
endeavouring to make his heart beat in unison with my own. 
“Ts it then possible,” he said, * that you still love me?” “ How 
can you ask, how can you doubt it?” I answered. “ What! as 
you formerly loved me?” “ Yes, as I always have loved you; 
i have not a wish but to be amiable in your eyes, and to make 
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you happy.” “ As to your wishes for my happiness,” said he, “ I 
do not question your sincerity. But I will honestly confess that, 
judging by my own feelings, I should suppose a union of five 
years had a little weakened your attachment.’—“ It is natural 
enough,” I replied, “‘ that your love should be less constant than 
mine, for it was at first more ardent; and nothing violent lasts 
long. Now that your affection is moderated, it will be more en- 
during and constant, and will lose nothing of its value, in my 
eyes, on that account.” 

He said no more; but I soon perceived that he was out of spi- 
rits, and I enquired the cause. “ What would you have me say? 
{ am out of humour with myself; for my heart tells me I ought 
not to change.” 

I did every thing in my power to lessen the acuteness of his 
feelings under the weight of so much conscious guilt. ‘ No!” 
said he, with impatience ; ;—** Young and handsome as you are, 
you merit a warmer sentiment than that of mere friendship. “4 
His words went to my very soul; but I checked my emotion and 
said, “ Do but preserve that friendship pure and unalterable, and 
I will ask no more. I have been the object of your adoration ; 
I must now be content with a love less ardent; let it be perma- 
nent, and I shall be content. The affection of a husband should 
be kind and tender, and should endure as long as life endures : 
Love is a sentiment of a very different kind.” 

“ Love,’ said he, “ never yet was satisfied with such an ex- 
change ; and you cannot love me much if you can permit it.” 
“ All I know,” said I, “is that I love you with all my heart, with 
all my soul, and with all my strength ; life itself is not more dear 
tome. Let others analyse a sentiment they never felt; my feel- 
ings, such as they are, must guide me: they constitute my pride 
and happiness, and I should cherish them, even if they made me 
wretched. Besides, I have full confidence in the goodness of 
your heart. You never will be so unjust as to deny me your es- 
teem; you never will be so cruel as to withhold from me the 
tenderness that cannot be refused to one who exists solely for 
you; and that tenderness shall suffice.” 

“ After all,’’ said he, “a dissipated husband could never make 
you happy; and solitude is little calculated for a character like 
yours.”—* Do not,’ I answered mildly, “ distress yourself on 
that score. - My children already afford me amusement, and 
will henceforth occupy all my time and care. Books, family- 
affairs, the thought of you when you are absent, and your occa- 
sional presence, will effect the rest.” 

I saw that he was absorbed in thought, and overwhelmed with 
confusion. After a few moments silence, he said, ** How per- 
verse, how capricious is the human heart by nature! Why can- 
not I love her most whom I most esteem?” He guitted the 
house, and I desired that my children might be brought to me. 
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{ regarded them, at first, in silence and despair. I fixed my 
eyes on them, and satiated myself, as it were, with their looks, 
which, like a healing balm, assuaged every pain of my heart. 
{ watched their amusements, partook of their innocent plea- 
sures, and wept while I resolved to derive my whole consolation 
from their happiness. 

While I was indulging these mingled emotions, my husband 
had gone to dissipate in the society of my rival, the conflicting 
emotions with which he had quitted me. “ At length,” he said 
to her, “I feel relieved from all self-accuasation as to having de- 
ceived an inestimable wife. I have just confessed to her that I 
could no longer love her.”—“ And what did she say when she 
heard the mortifying declaration?” ‘ That she was content to 
retain my friendship.”—“ Charming! she expected this; and 
her proud and immoveable spirit enabled her to bearit! I see 
how it is. Five years of love and happiness may leave behind 
them an impression which not even the indifference of a hus- 
band can efface. To be sure, a great name, and great rank, for- 
tune, childre:, and the uncontrolled superintendance of a rich es- 
tablishment compensate sufficiently for the loss of a little love. 
Yet you must feel very foolish when you are together! How 
many a sad Zete a tete ! What a ridiculous part you have to act.” 

‘© No, no,” said my husband, “ that is all over! the charm is 
dissolved! To live together on such terms would be like pass- 
ing from an enchanted palace into a desert. After having once 
acknowledged indifference, divorce must follow.” 

“ Really,’ said madame de Velbac, “ if I had been in her si- 
tuation, it would have already taken place. Good heavens! te 
be told by a husband that he has ceased tolove! what audacity ! 
what blasphemy in Hymen’s ovn temple! Surely the utmost 
vengeance of that deity must await those who have committed 
so unpardonable a crime in his very presence !” 

As soon as the young widow found that I was fully aware of 
my husband’s intentions, she was kind enough to provide me 
with a source of consolation. In the society to which she was 
principally attached there was a sort of mysterious declaration 
of the approaching divorce; at the same time, my person and 
disposition were by all possible means cried up, so as to excite 
a lively desire of being the successor of my husband in my af- 
fections. Suitors of this sort were earnest in their attempts to 
attract my regard, while I little suspected the nature and extent 
of their pretensions. 

Among them, Lord Elforth, an Englishman, whose noble and 
manly countenance was softened by an interesting appearance of 
melancholy, was, at his own particular request, introduced to me, 
and made his visits more frequent than I desired. He seemed 
to observe me with uncommon attention; spoke little ; and ap- 
peared anxious to find an occasion of conversing with me alone. 
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At length, it arrived, and he then said, “‘ No quality in woman de- 
lights me as much as sincerity, and I am persuaded, madam, 
that you possess it. Tell me then candidly, what is your opi- 
nion of me. Do you not think mea sad and tiresome creature ?” 
—‘ Not tiresome, but certainly sad enough !’—“ And do you 
know why? It is that no earthly object interests me. I languish, 
and like a sickly plant, wither upon the stalk, because my heart 
takes no root in any thing. Young, and the last of my race, I am 
alone with the world. I love my country, and, in her cause 
would sacrifice every drop of my blood: yet I cannot endure to 
live in England. At first, J attributed this disgust to climate ; 
sought a brighter sun and a softer air; and was, for some time 
better satisfied : but the cloud soon collected again ; for it origi- 
nates in my own heart, which by nature, is cold, and condenses all 
those vapours of happiness which others contrive to breathe with 
freedom and delight.” 

I was struck with the novelty of his expressions, and asked 
whether nothing could relieve him from so wretched a state of 
indifference—* The pleasures of benevolence, have sometimes,” 
he said, “ afforded me most pleasing emotions ; but they occupy 
a small part of our life. To merit genuine approbation, they 
must not be long remembered. As to the pleasures arising from 
vanity, they appear to me mere child’s-play; those of avarice, 
are pardonable only in the old. The charm of gratified ambi- 
tion commonly costs more than it is worth. False glory I des- 
pise ; true glory is hardly attainable; at, least, by me. Esteem 
is necessary, and [I value it as I ought; but I am not much flat- 
tered by it: like the air we breathe, it is indispensable, but ac- 
companied by no sensation of delight. As to all those imagina- 
ry enjoyments arising from the possession of riches, they end in 
satiety and languor: I have tried them and found them wanting. 
The sports of the turf and the anxiety of the race soon lose their 
attraction. The grounds occupied by my park served chiefly 
for the indulgence of solitude and melancholy ; and my turf, how- 
ever green, was jaundiced by the mentaleye. For atimeI devo- 
ted myself to painting and sculpture, admired them coldly, and 
then abandoned them to the next comer.” 

“ And friendship?” said I—* Friendship!’ he answered :— 
‘TI have read of it in books; but those very books describe it as 
a sort of phenix. In books, too, I have discovered that love 
has charms; and I believe it: but the impression derived from 
that source has perished in me, from inanition. Besides, how 
Should he dare to love who feels that he is not capable of inspir- 
ing love in his turn ?”’——“ But,” said I, “ one pleases by the very 
desire to please.”’ ‘“ Yes, madam; but that desire must be nou- 
rished by hope: such hope I have never yet had, and have now 
less than ever.”—He then ceased to speak, and his eyes were 
fixed on the spot beneath them. 
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“ Do not,” said I, “despair. You are made to inspire, as well 
as to feel, an attachment of the most exalted kind. Love will 
rekindle that warmth which you suppose to be extinct; and as 
soon as the happiness of the husband shall be increased by that 
of a father, you will be persuaded that the charms of life 
exist for you as well as for others.”—“ Ah!” said he, “ my ut- 
most wish would then be gratified. But if ever I am to indulge 
so delightful a hope, you are the person from whom I must de- 
rive it.’—* I! my lord ?’’—* Yes, madam, you, and only you ! 
I know that you and your husband are resolved upon being di- 
vorced. I derive my information from a very certain source, 
and that has induced me to offer myself to you. Gallantry is no 
part of my character; I am a stranger to all the prettinesses of 
a lover’s phraseology ; and I can only say that, of all the women 
on earth, I would prefer you, and can know no pride equal to that 
of making you happy. My fortune is ample, and my heart un- 
hackneyed. You are the first woman I have loved, and you shall 
be the last. Is that assurance enough to satisfy you?” 

“ My lord,” said I, “I am flattered by your partiality, and 
thank you for your preference ; but they who gave you this infor- 
mation, have trifled with both of us. I never had a thought of 
that sort, and I trust my husband is equally remote from it.”— 
“ As to him,” said Lord Elforth,’” “I am sure his decision is 
made, and, I believe, in concurrence with arrangements between 
him and Madame de Velbac. AllI ask, however, is a condi- 
tional and eventual preference ; and, if no divorce takes place, I 
retract all I have said.” 

I was anxious to learn where he had obtained his information ; 
* at Madame de Velbac’s,” said he, “ who, I thought, was in 
your confidence; for she speaks of you in the most exalted 
terms, and, in advance, congratulates the happy man who may 
obtain you, and know how to value you. Accordingly, her 
friends you see, are among the first to secure your affections and 
rival each other in the pursuit of your hand.” 

I assured Lord Elforth, that the projected divorce was alto- 
gether unknown to me; and I ceased from that moment to re- 
ceive his visits. This young nobleman did not fail to complain 
of having been thus duped; and Madame de Velbac learnt from 
him that nothing was more distant from my thoughts than a 
divorce. ‘ Such then,” she said to my husband, “is your pros- 
pect of being at liberty! No, Sir, I always told you that a cap- 
tive like you, once in chains, is enchained for ever. You are con- 
demned to an eternity of love !” 

Day after day, my husband became more melancholy and more 
absorbed in thought. “Is it true,’ he said to me, “ that you 
have inflicted a wound upon the heart of Lord Elforth, which no 
woman but yourself is likely to cure ?” 

“ Wounds of that sort,’ answered,“ are not likely to be made 
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by women of a character so uniform, so tranquil, so simple as 
mine. Itis a prodigy in the art of pleasing, to warm a frozen 
heart; it must be done by the attractions of grace, and the bril- 
liancy of caprice. The almost extinguished spark of love can 
only be relumined by the charms of an ever-varying humour, and 
an imagination the most sportive; by a well managed union of 
indulgence with severity ; and if that talent were mine, I should 
employ it far otherwise than in gaining the affections of Lord 
Elforth’”’—* If that man,”’ said Norlis, “ could once be made to 
love, his love would endure for ever’’—* I believe it,’ said I; 
‘and happy would be the woman whom he loved ?”—“ He has an 
immense fortune,’—* I know it”—* He is an English peer’”— 
“It is a strong recommendation” —“ He is young, handsome, of 
the highest honour, and distinguished by qualities the most ex- 
alted. Itis surprising that such a man should be received with 
coldness and disdain”—“ Most certainly,” said I, “ he never can 
be disdained ; indeed, I think I can already see a woman who 
will take pride in making him her conquest. She is at once 
capable of winning and of continuing tocharm. She is animat- 
ed and attractive, and knows how to create desire by awakening 
fear, and to secure attention by exciting jealousy. She is exact- 
ly suited to Lord Elforth, and is, I believe, worthy of him’’-— 
‘** And who,” said Norlis, “ is this finished coquette’”—“ That,” 
I answered, “is the secret of my own penetration. As soon as he 
marries her, I will point her out to you; until then, I leave you 
to your own conjectures.”” This conversation was soon repeated 
to Madame de Velbac. ‘“ Don’t you see,” said she, “ that I am 
the person meant? Surely, she can mean no other, since she 
ives me credit for so much artifice and its consequent influence. 
She must be taught to know that she is right. As long as she 
supposes that your heart is at liberty, it is natural that she 
should hope to recal it to herself. This hope must be extin- 
guished ; and if it be true that her rival is preferred to her, it is 
precisely what she ought to be informed of. She is too estima- 
ble to merit a less candid treatment; you owe this candour both 
co her and to yourself—Do you then permit me to name her 
rival ?”’"—“ Just as you please.” “ Butno; Iamnot yet sufficiently 
sure of you; nor, perhaps, of myself,” added she with a smile. 
“I may, before to-morrow morning, meet with a man more 
seductive, more dangerous than even you; Lord Elforth for 
example—No ; believe me you had better not name me till we 
are absolutely at the altar.” 

My husband upon his return home, found me engaged in 
teaching my little girl. “ Come,” said I, “and hear how well this 
child reads, and reward her for it with a kiss.» He kissed the 
child, and I saw his eyes moistened with tears. 

While the lesson lasted he threw himself upon a sofa, from 
whence after a few moments, he rose, walked about the room, 
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agitated but silent, and then went and locked himself in his‘own 
apartment. At length, after a long struggle with himself, he 
returned to Madame de Velbac’s, confess’d his weakness, and de- 
clared that he found it impossible to tell me what he wished. 
“JT pity you,” said she, “ and I see clearly that I must lend you 
my aid, without which matters can never come to a proper ex- 
planation.” That very night a letter was sent to Pauline, my 
faithful femme de chambre, who supposed it came from some of 
my friends. Its contents were these: 


‘Can Madame de Norlis submit to be betrayed and abandon- 
ed? Is she ignorant of her husband’s inconstancy, or does she - 
merely pretend to be ignorant of it? Cam he deceive her, while 
his heart is full of love for another woman? or has she so little 
pride and resolution as not to insist upon a separation ?” 


I had no doubt that this note was dictated by myrival. It 
called for a decisive answer, and I was resolved to give one. 
“« Norlis,”’ said I, as soon as I saw him, “ our happiness excites 
jealousy. Read this effusion of some of my kind friends.” He 
read it, and affected surprise, and asked me my opinion of con- 
duct so officious.”” “ You see what I think of it from the man- 
ner in which I communicate it to you.”—“ What then, you do 
not think me capable of infidelity to you?”—**I do not think it 
impossible.”——“ And suppose it to be so,” said he, looking 
earnestly at me—“ If,” said I, “it were so, I should pity you.” 
—€ And you would renounce me ?”—*“ Oh, no !”—* What, not 
if I were criminal ?”—*“ Your crime would, in my eyes, be an 
error, and I should forgive it.”—* This,” said he, as he rose 
from his seat, “ is too much! Even if you had firmness enough 
to live with me on such terms, I never should be able to permit it, 
and be at once the cause and the witness of your misery.” “ You 
forget, then,” said I, “ that from the faithful discharge of duty, 
we derive a consolation under all the unhappiness which we feel con- 
scious of not deserving ? You are the father of my children; 
that alone gives you an unalterable claim to my affection, and it 
does not depend upon yourself to forfeit it. When I married 
you, I gave up all right to hate you, because you ceased to be 
virtuous ; or to abandon you, because you were sick and afflicted. 
You would be both, if a mad attachment could make you forget 
what you owe to me, to yourself and to your children. I should 
consider such conduct as a species of insanity, and should devote 
all my care to remove so dreadful a delusion.” —“ I should, then, 
become to you an object of pity ?”—“ Say rather, of tender anx- 
iety, such as an affectionate daughter feels while she watches the 
pillow of an agonized parent.”—*“ That,” said he, “is a sort of 
feeling I absolve you from. If your husband is ill at ease, it is 
from no such transient sorrow as youcancure.” I was silent. 
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“ Tell me,” said he, “ where you got this note.” “ It was re- 
ceived by Paulette, who delivered it into my hands.”— This 
Paulette is become an officious personage in my family. You 
must have long since perceived that she was disagreeable to me, 
and I beg she may be sent away without further delay.”— 
He said this in a tone of displeasure ; and without waiting to 
know my answer to his request, quitted the house, aobeental by 
the effort he had made to appear unjust and cruel, in spite of his 
— I was at the moment, almost as much overcome as him- 
self. 

After all that I had hitherto suffered, this sacrifice of a femme 
de chambre was comparatively small; yet I almost sank under it. 
“ Can this,” said I, “ be my husband ! the man who was once so 
indulgent, so good, so full of sensibility! To what a state has 
this wretched passion reduced him !” 

I sent for Paulette, who came at once, attended as she usually 
was by my children; their presence was essential to my support 
atso trying amoment. I began by kissing them both; for it was 
only when I pressed them to my bosom, that I found my strength 
and resolution revived. “ Paulette,’ said I, “hear me; you 
know that I am your friend. You have served me faithfully, 
and I have no fault to find with you; yet, my good girl, I must 
dismiss you from my service. Ask me not the reason. All that 
I am liberty to say is that I will soon find another place for you, 
and that, in the meae time, I will protect you.” Paulette trem- 
bled, was confused, and had not words to express her grief and 
astonishment: she burst into tears and fell at my feet. My 
children were frightened, and clung. around her. Never was I 
so affected. When, at length, she could speak, she exclaimed, 
“ What have I done! O my good mistress, heaven is my wit- 
ness that I live but for you, and am ready to sacrifice my life for 
you. I have done nothing to deserve this, and have nothing 
with which to reproach myself. You are compelled to send me 
away, because they wish to distress me in every possible way. 
I see it all well enough! Alas, my dear mistress, your death is 
the object they have in view, and they want to kill you with grief 
and misery !” 

Alarmed and confounded by the justice of her observa- 
tions, I ordered her to be silent. “ As you value,” said I, 
‘“my past and future kindness, I forbid you, Paulette, ever to 
talk in this strain. If a syllable of the kind escape your lips, 
{ shall dislike you as much as I ever loved you. Begone, and 
do not let me hear a murmur.” 

Like a criminal, veiled, and with a handkerchief stuffed into 
her mouth to stifle her sobs, she quitted the house. My hus- 
band saw her as she went, but could‘not support the afflicting 
spectacle. Overwhelmed with shame and remorse he threw 
himself back in his chair, and exclaimed: “ AmI then as harsh, 
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as unjust, and as inhuman as my wife is submissive and patient ‘ 
This girl has never given me cause of complaint; she has serv- 
ed her mistress with affectionate fidelity, loves her and is belov- 
ed by her: yet, no sooner have I required that she should be 
discharged than my wife sends her away. My wife is an angel, 
and ought to be the object of my adoration; yet my heart, dead 
towards her beats for one who assuredly resembles her very lit- 
tle. What inconceivable, what capricious, what detestable mad- 
ness! I could bear all that I have brought upon myself, if I 
could suffer alone. But how will my wife sustain the tears, 
complaints and solitude that await her? Alas! the more admi- 
rable she appears in my eyes, the more I must detest myself. 
My situation is dreadful, yet how shall I escape from it? Never, 
no never, will I consent to any proceeding unworthy of a man of 
honour !” Such was the language he held to Madame de Velbac. 

“For shame,” said she. ‘ Who requires of you to degrade 
yourself in any manner whatever? I should detest you if I 
thought you could ever lose sight of what is due to a wife so es- 
timable as Madame de Norlis. To wear out her patience and 
exhaust her love by whatever may render you tiresome and dis- 
agreeable to her, is all that you can be permitted to do, for the 
purpose of inducing her to consent to a separation. Let me 
hear of nothing beyond this, I entreat of you!” “ Alas!” said 
he, “ every thing of this sort has been tried in vain.” “Ido 
not believe it,” she replied. ‘ For the honour of my sex, I must 
continue to think that you have not managed matters as you 
might have done. Madame de Norlis would never have suffered you 
to tell her that you adored another woman. Nothing will make 
me believe it unless I hear it myself.” That,’ said my hus- 
band, “ rests with you. You shall, whenever you please, be wit- 
ness of the efforts I daily make to effect a separation from her.” 

Thus challenged, she hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
““ Well, be it so. Make us acquainted, and be assured that if I 
can but have her a little to myself, I will soon procure your dis- 
missal.” He accordingly signified to me his intention of having a 
supper on an appointed day. “ I will,” said he, “ furnish you with a 
list of those whom I am desirous that you should invite. 
Among them is Madame de Velbac, a woman of the best fash- 
ion, very amiable, and very much esteemed: I request that you 
will receive her with marked respect.” 

The mortification of being compelled to do the honours of my 
table to my rival, made me shudder and turn pale; but, as soon 
as I was left to myself, I experienced an internal revolution that 
I never recal without astonishment. The thought that I was 
upon the point of being brought face to face with my enemy, 
and that I must either be degraded for ever, or get the better 
both of her and of my own diffidence, was an alternative that 
furnished me with supernatural strength. I decided, at once 
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upon the measures I meant to adopt, and after having sent my 
invitations, awaited the arrival of Madame de Velbac with the 
utmost calmness. 

Nothing could be more easy and collected than her manner of 
first addressing me, and I received her with unaffected civility. 
On both sides the most perfect goud-breeding was observed, and 
the evening passed away without the shadow of any thing offen- 
sive ; with this difference, however, that her behaviour exhibited 
a marked attention and a slight coquetry with which she treated 
even her own sex; while I displayed a gentleness, a calmness, a po- 
liteness, mingled with an air of reserve and of superiority, which 
maintained my own place and clearly designated her’s. She 
perceived this, and by ease, vivacity, and brilliancy of air and 
conversation, endeavoured to place herself above me. This dis- 
play of her powers of pleasing obtained from me the approbation 
of a smile; nay, I even expressed the pleasure I felt by open ap- 
plause ; of that sort, however, that one bestows from the box of 
a theatre upon an actress who amuses and is applauded, at the 
same moment and by the same means. 

My husband saw the inferiority of my rival, and endeavoured, 
by the most marked distinctions, to relieve her. I appeared not 
to see this; and, in my turn, endeavoured to supply his want of 
attention to the other females of my party. The attentions to- 
wards them which my looks, rather than my words, manifested, 
partook of that sort of sentiment which men sometimes evince, 
but in which women never fail to excel, because they are infi- 
nitely better versed in these delicate proofs of high-breeding. I 
was, therefore, perfectly assured that whatever my rival might 
gain on the score of vanity, would be made up to me on the score 
of kindness, and perhaps of esteem. At least, I had this prodi- 
gious advantage over her, that my reserved conduct set envy at 
defiance ; whereas the ec/at of her efforts could not fail to mor- 
tify those whom it so effectually eclipsed. As to the men, all f 
aimed at was not to afford them any cause of displeasure ; for I 
well knew that they would think as the women did, on all the 
material points of comparison that might arise between my rival 
and myself. Whether the first impression I had made upon 
Madame de Velbac was such as deterred her from any attempt 
to eclipse me in my own house, or whether she thought that the 
best mode of effecting that object was by an insinuating and con- 
ciliatory conduct, so,it was, that she assumed towards me a most 
seductive amiability, by which, without too far committing my- 
self, 1 was content to be influenced and guided. 

Two days after my party, she paid me a visit. There were but 
few persons present; and an air of newly-inspired friendship on 
her part, aided by an appearance of satisfaction on mine, pro- 
duced the belief that I was ignorant of all my husband’s devotion 
toher. The conversation was, therefore, perfectly free from re- 
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straint, and turned on the topic of the day. This topic was the 
divorce of a Madame de Rimini. All the company joined in ad- 
miring the spirit of this young wife, who no sooner perceived 
that she was deceived and abandoned by her husband, than she 
determined on the line of conduct that it became her to pursue. 
—“I can,” said I, “easily excuse her—she has no children ;” 
“ And if she had,” said Madame de Velbac, “ would her conduct 
be less excusable and even admirable?” “It is evident, Ma- 
dame,” said I, “that you are not a mother. If you were, you 
would know how insignificant in a mother’s eyes are the blows 
aimed at her vanity and her self-love.”’ 

“ No doubt,” she answered, “ every mother should sacrifice 
herself to her children ; and, without being a mother, I can per- 
ceive that much should be silently borne for their sakes. But 
there can be no necessity to submit to an uninterrupted course of 
contradiction, humiliation, and treachery. Constancy itself is 
inadequate to such a struggle.”? She then, under the pretext of 
describing the ill-treatment to which Madame de Rimini had 
been exposed, painted my situation in colours, so lively, that 
every word she uttered went to my very soul. ‘In short,” said 
she, “figure to yourself a husband, who, for the express purpose 
of irritating his wife, brings into her own house a favoured rival, 
obliges her to receive that rival with civility, and even in his 
wife’s presence, lavishes upon his favourite the most unequivocal 
proofs of preference and love.”—“I am persuaded,” said I, 
“that, notwithstanding all the circumstances you have so well 
described, if the wife had thrown a veil over the errors of her 
husband, and by suppressing her own feelings had checked the 
interference of officious friends, she would at last have been com- 


pensated for all that she had suffered. The wisdom of her con- 


duct would have been rewarded by her husband’s reform. Few 
men are insensible to the delicacy of a virtuous proceeding ; and 
even if the experiment had failed, she would at least. have been 
upheld by public esteem, instead of being overwhelmed by that 
degradation which vice, sooner or later always encounters.” 
These words seemed to wound her. ‘ One must,” she said, 
‘*‘ make the best of every thing; but, let people talk as they please, 
contempt awaits every deserted wife who has not spirit enough 
to redress or to avenge her own wrongs.” After this retort she 
quitted the house, with an air of triumph and satisfaction, at 
having, as she thought, planted a dagger in my heart. I did not 
wish that she should make an impression so disadvantageous to 
me; and, forseeing that the parties were determined to drive 
me to an open rupture, or to wear me out by daily contumelies 
of this sort, I determined to cut up their projects by the root. 
Madame de Velbac was not long in giving me an opportunity of 
effecting my purpose, and I eagerly profited by it. I went to re- 
turn her visit, and found her alone. 
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“J have waited,” she said to me, “ with great impatience for 
the pleasure of seeing you. I owe you an apology for an act of 
rudeness, which, nevertheless, was very foreign to my intention, 
and which I am bound to explain. The other day, at your house, 
I defended the conduct of Madame de Rimini, with a degree of 
warmth that did not become me. I was not, at that time, in- 
formed of the provocation that you had yourself received. I 
trust you will pardon me.” For what?” said I. What can 
you have heard of me? “ Alas! that you are in a similar predi- 
cament, and that your husband’”’———“ Allow me,” said I, with a 
warmth of manner that evidently affected her, “ to interrupt you 
fora moment. There are certain subjects upon which one never 
ventures to speak but to an intimate friend, in which character 
you certainly are not authorized to consider me. I am disposed, 
indeed, to hear all that you may have to say; but I must first 
intreat that you will condescend to listen to me.” 

“ M. de Norlis is, essentially, an honourable and excellent 
man. Five years of married intimacy and unbounded confi- 
dence, have only convinced me more and more how truly he 
merits my esteem and my affection. In vain should I attempt to 
see him other than as nature formed him, a true friend, an in- 
dulgent husband, a good father; in a word, the man I should 
prefer to all others, if I had my choice to make anew. That he 
should be perfect, that he should be proof against the seductions 
of wit and beauty, is more than I should expect either of him, or 
of any man of his age. Admitting, then, that M. de Norlis were 
as culpable as M. de Rimini, it would be my duty by redoubled 
kindness and attention, and by all that could make me pleasing 
in his eyés, to rescue him from the snares into whieh he had 
fallen, and to recal him to myself and to virtue. And now, 
Madame, I should be glad to know if this is the amount of the 
sharge against him.’’—* Precisely so; and it is said too, what I 
can hardly think, that there is not the smallest chance of his ever 
being reformed.”—* Pardon me,” said I. “ You, indeed, consider 
him as lost to me forever; I have no such thought. If the woman 
that has seduced him, has virtue enough to make him despair of 
overcoming it, he will not, were she even possessed of all your 
charms, be long attached to her; and if she forfeits his esteem 
by losing her purity, she will soon forfeit his affection.”— 
“ Madame,” said she, “the laws permit divorce, and, perhaps, 
M. de Norlis may have pledged his honour”’——“ He has in that 
case,” said I, “promised more than he has pewer to perform. 
Without my consent, no divorce would be valid; and that con- 
sent most certainly will never be given.’”’ ‘ Suppose he should 
ask your concurrence.”—“ I should refuse it, and in doing so, 
my firmness would depend upon my character of wife and 
mother, in neither of which would my courage fail me.”— 
“ What! Madam, could you withstand neglect, indifference, and 
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desertion? No, no! the dose would be too bitter! the humilia- 
tion would be too insupportable.” “ And yet, I would bear it all, 
and triumph in doing so. The quality of virtue admits of no 
lasting injury, but, on the contrary, destroys whatever ventures 
to come into collision with it. The solidity of virtue must 
always be an overmatch for the hollowness of vice.” °* But, 
suppose that his union with you makes him miserable ?”’—* In 
that case I will submit to be miserable also. It will not last long, 
I trust; and we will endeavour to find in the charms of friend- 
ship what love no longer can yield.” ‘ And if it should be true 
that he is violently attached to another woman ?”—“ I am already 
aware, Madam, that such is the case, and that the object of his 
unhappy passion is possessed of all the charms necessary to 
effect such a conquest:—But why should I indulge any longer 
this mystery? You, Madam, are the woman he loves. I know 
it, and I forgive it; but I most solemnly warn you that Norlis 
shall never be your husband. He may, it is true, distress me in 
a thousand ways; but I will bear my sorrows with silent acqui- 
escence. It is my destiny, and I will fulfil it.’ ‘ Since, then, 
you know all, said she, I will no longer dissemble. It is true that 
Norlis adores me, and I have in vain endeavoured to get the bet- 
ter of his devotion tome. If you oppose his wishes, he must 
renounce them; and between us, he will be driven to despera- 
tion. Whyshould you desire to continue mistress of a heart 
that is nolonger yours. You will have the choice of a thousand 
others, and a woman made to be loved, as you are”’ I now 
rose from my chair. ‘ These consolations, said I, are all thrown 
away upon me. I persist, as you call it, in being the wife of 
Norlis, because I am the mother of his children. Both these titles 
are sacred in my estimation; both shall equally be mine while I 
live ; both shall be engraved upon my tomb, after I shall have 
ceased to exist.” She now became agitated and affected. She 
seized both my hands, pressed them between hers, and exc!aimed : 
‘“‘ How irresistible is the ascendancy of virtue! How contempti- 
ble is every species of vanity in her presence !” 

She went immediately from me to Norlis. “ Go, Sir,” said 
she, “ to your inestimable wife; restore her all your love, or, at 
least, devote to her your whole existence. I have at last learned 
to know her, and, whatever may be my opinion of myself, I am 
compelled to yield the superiority to her.” 

Norlis returned home overwhelmed with confusion. He shut 
himself in his cabinet, where he passed several hours alone, 
and given up wholly to his own reflexions. He then came 
into my apartment, and found me as solitary and as thoughtful 
ashe had been, “Hear me,” said he. “My heart is full; it is 
ready to burst; I must give vent to my feelings before I can ex- 
pect consolation for what I have suffered.” He then made a full 
confession of all that I have so minutely related. ‘ Such,” he 
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added, “ are my errors. I have confessed them, and am anxious 
to expiate them. Take back a heart that is full of shame for its 
errors, and full of love and esteem for you. I dare not say more, 
because I have no right to, ask your confidence in me; but I 
call God to witness that the remainder of my life shall”—“ My 
husband !” said I, as I rushed into his arms, * allow me to call 
in the pledges of your sincerity!” I rang the bell, and made the 
servant bring in my children. “ These,” said I, as I pressed them 
to his heart, “are your best securities. Let us both promise to 
forget all that is passed. Let us be to them, for the future, 
models of virtue, tenderness, and truth.” He made the vow 
with an earnestness that restored at once his peace of mind. 
W hat my feelings at this moment were, I leave you to conjecture. 
Every thing underwent an instant change. Paulette, my excel- 
lent Paulette, was recalled. All was once more peace and joy. 
I thought I could discover that love resumed full possession 
of my husband’s heart. If I flattered myself with an illusive 
hope, I can at least affirm that I never had cause to question its 
reality. 

“ And what became of your Englishman?” My young rival 
profited by my prediction. She captivated him, tormented him 
by exciting his jealousy, teazed him with her caprices, and 
soothed him with her smiles. These constant alternations of 
sentiment overcame at last the constitutional melancholy that 
so long oppressed him. They were married, and she attended 
him to his own country, almost as well satisfied with her Jot as 
I am with mine. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM. 


A TRUE STORY. 


We have all read, when at school, the fable of the milkmaid 
and her eggs; and among the popular sayings which convey 
useful information in a homely dress, we all recollect the exhor- 
tation not to count our chickens before they are hatched. But it 
is not every one of those who are “ full of wise saws and modern 
instances,” that act according to the instructions which they are 
disposed to impart gratuitously to others; and Sancho Panza, 
although an overflowing fountain of pithy apothegms, did not 
tlways exhibit in his conduct that wisdom which might have 
been expected from the sententious governor of Barrataria. 
Mankind are all in the habit of building castles in the air—then 
why should we laugh at Joseph P—? And yet, why should we not 
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laugh, since folly and hypocricy can as often be cured by ridicule 
as by graver censure? But I will tell my story. 

Joseph P was by birth an Irishman, and by education a 
disciple of Crispin. A few years ago he landed at P :iladelphia, 
and soon after went to the “ British Settlement” in Susquehanna 
County for the purpose of making thick-soled shoes for his coun- 
trymen. It must be acknowledged, that, with the feeling which 
induce some people to call themselves citizens of the world, and 
which they dignify with the name of universal philanthropy, 
Joseph was as willing to put shoes on the feet of his Yankee 
neighbours, as on those of his own kith and kin—provided they 
paid him well for his benevolence. 

As the patron of his art was a saint, Joseph had an inclination 
to be, or, at least, to seem to dc, a saint himself. Some persons 
make their trade a religion; others make religion a trade; and 
Joseph, who was unable to discover any difference between god- 
liness being great gain, and great gain being godliness, except 
in the arrangement of the words, deemed it would not be amiss 
to have two trades, according to the adage of having two strings 
to your bow. Shakspeare says something about assuming a vir- 
tue if you have it not; but Joseph knew nothing about Shaks- 
peare. What puzzled him most was the creed he should adopt ; 
for it happened, unfortunately, that in the place where he plied 
his awl, some of the neighbours had one religion, some another 
religion, and others had no religion; so that he could never tell 
decidedly what sect he belonged to; and was thought, like 
some prudent politicians, to be watching as closely as a cat does 
a mouse, to see which party should prove strongest, before he 
would take so important a step as to join any one. While hold- 
ing this wary attitude, he, however, was very willing to exhort 
all who chose to hear his ghostly sayings; and as one of his 
Yankee neighbours (a member of the no-religion party) whom he 
visited in a fit of the quinsy, said, “ made a mighty pretty kind of 
a prayer,” although he acknowledged, that “ he guessed, in other 
things, Joseph was a pretty middling ugly kind of a fellow.” 

But it so happened, that while making this pretty prayer for 
his friend in the quinsy, Joseph discovered, that some of the 
family of the sick man had found in the field a piece of crystal, 
which to the astonished shoemaker 
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The celebrated diamond which belongs to the Great Mogul, 
or the one called the Regent, which adorned the person of Napo- 
leon when in all his glory, were but as the eyes of a dead whit- 
ing compared with that which to Joseph’s dazzled vision glitter- 
ed with unrivalled splendour, as it lay in the sun beams which 
penetrated the cottage window. In fine, Joseph thought, the Ge- 
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nius that waited on the lamp of Aladdin, could not have present- 
ed his master with a gem of such transcendent lustre. In his 
eagerness to obtain possession of the unbounded wealth which 
he fancied before him, Joseph brought his prayer to a hasty con- 
clusion; and forgetting the sympathy which he had just been 
expressing for his sick friend, asked, if he would give him ¢hat 
stone. ‘The other was supposed to be dying; but no hero ever 
displayed more cool collectedness than the sick man in that try- 
ing moment. He thought himself almost gone—he could scarce- 
ly speak, m consequence of the suffocation occasioned by the 
disease; but he had remarked the eyes of Joseph, which had a 
peculiar twinkle; and saw them dance with infinite eagerness 
and delight as he regarded the crystal. Although neither lapi- 
dary nor mineralogist, he had before seen similar crystals.— 
He conceived the mistake of his pious exhorter, and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of making himself be heard and under- 
stood, he found breath enough to say—“ No, I gess I can’t take 
less than twenty dollars for it.” Joseph had not the money about 
him; but that difficulty was soon overcome by his giving his 
note for the amount demanded; and he hastened home to his be- 
loved wife to exhibit his treasure, and to bless her eyes with 
wealth surpassing that of Croesus. 

I shall not attempt to describe the transports of the happy 
pair. Alas! why cannot we be always deceived on the side of 
happiness ; and not think as many appear to do, that 


‘¢ Pleasure’s a term which means pain ; 
** And joy is your true melancholy.” 


Heaven knows there is enough of pain and melancholy in the 
world at best; and it is the part of a philosopher to look on the 
bright and brilliant side of things :—but I must make no episodes 
about philosophers. 

After the lapse of some days, when the ebullition of Joseph’s 
spirits had subsided into a tolerable degree of tranquility, he be- 
gan to consider the best way of converting his diamond into 
cash. Should any other person discover diamonds in our coun- 
try, [refer him, in order to ascertain the mode of estimating their 
value, to Magellan’s improved edition of Cronstadt’s Mineralo- 
gy, for full information on that head. They may, if they please, 
consult the works of Darcet, Macquer, Lavoisier, Cadet, Guyton, 
Rouelle, Tennant, Sir George Mackenzie, and many others, 
whose names I do not at present recollect, who will among other 
things teach them how to dissipate a diamond without employ- 
ing the lens of Tschirnausen, which was used by the philosophers 
of Florence. But the “ dissipation” of diamonds is now a very 
common process, and the mode of effecting it much more easily 
acquired than the art of finding them. In the present instance, 


however, all that was necessary was, in the first place, to ascer- 
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tain the value of the gem. Nicholson, in his Chemical Dictionary, 
says it does not appear that any sum exceeding one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling has been given fora diamond. 
I donot recollect the estimate of the Mogul diamond ; but every 
body knows, that the celebrated diamond which is, or was, in 
the royal treasury of Portugal, was valued at two hundred and 
twenty-four millions sterling. And why might not Joseph’s dia- 
mond be worth as much! But with laudable moderation, he 
considered the least of these sums sufficient to satisfy his de- 
sires. 

As diamonds of great value are very unfashionable play- 
things in this republican land of ours, Joseph thought that it 
would be necessary to carry his treasure to :urope, in order to 
find a purchaser. He at one time had some intention of applying to 
Joseph Buonaparte, ex-king of Spain, who was living like a quiet 
citizen, very tranquilly, and probably more happily than he had 
ever done as a king, on the banks of the Delaware river ; but he 
was told that it was not probable that this former possessor of a 
crown, had been able to bring away money enough for such a 
purchase. In this situation, the story of the treasure got 
gbroad ; and Joseph, who like the facetious cobler in the song, 


‘¢ lived in a stall, 
Which served him for parlour, for kitchen, and hall.” 


became apprehensive that some diamond fancier might invarle 
his frail tenement, with as little ceremony as the members of the 
Bonaparte Family showed towards the kingdoms of Europe ; and 
aware that in such case he should not be able to defend his ter- 
ritories very vigorously, he thought it prudent, in order to avoid 
being hunted like the castor, to hasten back to the “ fast anchored 
isle,’ where it was probable that his majesty George the Fourth, 
who is very fond of finery, and said to be not over nice about 
putting his fingers into the public purse, might purchase his 
diamond, in order to substitute it for that “ brightest jewel of the 
erown,” which was lost at the time of the American Revolution. 
But here a dilemma occurred, occasioned by what scholars call 
the res angusta domi. He, unfortunately, had no money to pay 
for his passage. What was he todo? He had heard that half 
a loaf was better than no bread. If he could not go, or get 
some person to go (and where should he find an individual honest 
enough for such a trust?) of what use would the diamond be to 
him? He determined to make a virtue of necessity, and after 
considering, and re-considering, and writing and re-writing his 
letter as often as Mr. Gibbon or M. de Buffon might have done 
(the former, of whom, I think, tells us that he wrote his De- 
cline and Fall over eight times; and the latter, some parts of 
his Natural History fifteen times before their ears were satisfied 
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with the euphony of their sentences,) he handed to the chair- 
man of the British Society, the following proposals, which 
doubtless the Secretary of the Society preserves among its ar- 
chives. The morceau is too precious not to be given verbatim 
et literatim. 


PROPOSALLS. 
Proposall Ist.) 


Gentlemen.—I the said Josh P who am in possession of 
a Stone or Diamond of sopose’ed great Value I do offer to Deli- 
ver it into the hands of the Society on the following considera- 
tions: viz. For the sum of one Thousand Dollars five Hundred 
to be paid on the delivery of the Stone or Diamond the other on 
or before the 11th of June next also five Acres of Land in Wood 
on Isac Gages Lot between mine and the Turnpike the same now 
being the propertey of the Society. 


Proposall 2d.) That at after the said Society has made to 
them Selves the sum of one Thousand Dollars clear of. all ex- 
pence that is necessarily acured On the remaining proffitts or 
properety the same be more or Less from the sail of the said 
Stone or Diamond Josh P shall be intitld to Fiftey Pr Cent 
with this proviseo on behalf of the Society viz that if it shuld 
so be that the said Stone or Diamond Sell for more than One 
Hunderd Thousand Dollars That the Said Josh P shall 
only be entiteld to twentey Pr Cent if it should excede that Sum 
of one Hunderd Thousand Dollars for all above the befor named 
sum. 


Proposall 3d.) That at after all resonabel and nessary ex- 
penses purchase and percentage be paid the remainder to be 
laid out in such way and mannar as the preasant purcahesars 
from time to time think fit for the good of the Society the Said 
Josh P only reserving to himself the powr of being in 
trust for the Society for one fourth part of the Clear proffitts 
and powr to appoint another trustee and the Society appointing 
one and this fourth part to Go to Build a church and soport A 
Minister of the Gospell. Previso that the Society shall forfit 
the Sum of Ten Thousand Dollars to the said Josh P if the 
keep back aney letter package or aney other information respect- 
ing the Sail of the said Stone or Diamond. 

















During the reading of these well-arranged proposals, drawn 
up with all the precision which might have been expect- 
ed from a limb of the law, Joseph sat with much dignity, 
and with the air of a person conscious of being entitled to the 
respect and thanks of those around him; and he was both asto- 
nished and offended at the amusement expressed in the counte- 
nances of some of the members, to check which he produced 
“the said stone or diamond,”? and showed on the windews of 
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the apartment that it would scratch glass. He listened with 
creat satisfaction to some wags who with grave faces affected to 
assent to the value of the diamond, and treated with infinite 
contempt those members whose opinions did not concur with 
his own. He considered himself entitled to the gratitude of the 
Society not only for the unexampled liberality of his proposals, 
but for showing them that the land on which they were settled 
yielded gems as precious as those of Golconda, and at last, put- 
ting his diamond into his pocket, and his hat upon his head, 
with an air which could not be excelled by the emperor of all 
the Russias, he marched out of the room. Indignant at the 
manner in which he had been treated, and his munificent offers 
slighted, and desirous of vindicating the tarnished fame of his 
diamond, he scratched the windows of all the persons in the 
settlement, who would permit him, until every angle was worn 
off the crystal, and he himself, utterly appalled at the effects 
produced by the refractory glass, was at last, reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit some doubts as to the verity of his gem. But 
how was he (“fallen from his high estate’) to bear this sad re- 
verse !—and how should he communicate the direful intelligence 
to Mrs. P who, good woman, had shared in all her husband’s 
imaginary weal; and who with a very laudable partiality for 
her old acquaintances, had already mentioned to some of the 
neighbouring dames, her intention of making each of them a 
present of a silk gown that they might be enabled to visit her in 
robes befitting the exalted rank and station which she intended 
shortly to assume. But, alas! rumours prejudicial to the fame 
of the diamond had got abroad—they reached her ears—she en- 
quired of her husband. What could he say! How did he 
look ! 


** Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, sv dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt ; 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue ;” 


And before he could tell her that the diamond was no longer a 
diamond, she had discovered the sad reality beyond the power of 
denial. The poor woman took to her bed, and for the space of 
two or three months, narrowly escaped the loss of her wits. 

But Joseph, like Napoleon, who when he could not retain 
France, was willing to accept of Elba, did not abdicate his crown 
without a last struggle. An honest, queer looking little fellow 
lives under the hill, a short distance from the road. David minds 
his own business and lets every body mind theirs; a very laud- 
able disposition, and one which we all ought to endeavour to 
imitate. David was supposed not to be sound in the faith—I 
do not mean in the diamond ; but in that religious faith, of which 
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Joseph exhibited himself as a pattern. In short David had been 
accused of some degree of infidelity, and had, in consequence, 
been treated with great slight by Joseph, who had too much of 
the spirit of those who we are told, are fond of “ exalting their 
horn,” and “making broad the borders of their phylacteries.” It 
would have been a very amusing scene to behold their meeting. 
I will not attempt to describe it. You should know the sancti- 
fied whine of the one, and the odd, doubting manner of the other, 
in order to comprehend the effect produced by the repeated pro- 
fessions of friendship and regard, during a prolonged visit of 
the greater part of a day, by Joseph, before he came out with, 
“ You know my diamond, David, which is worth at the least pos- 
sible estimation, one hundred thousand dollars. Now, I would 
do every thing in the world for the benefit of you and your dear 
family, and to prove what I say, I will let you have my diamond, 
although I know that if I were to take it to Old England, King 
George has scarcely money enough to buy it, and that I should 
live like a prince, aye, like any nobleman or lord—I will, I say, 
as a proof of my regard and attachment for you, give you my 
diamond—for one hundred dollars. 

David, in telling the story, says, * Whoy—whoy—I thought 
—I thought—the offer was mighty kind; but I did not know— 
somehow—it seemed a little oddish. And so—I thought—I had 
better take some time to consider of it. I wondered—after he 
came—what made him so friendly loike; and I thought there 
might be something—-not exactly like. So I tould him, I would 
first consult my wife. But the neighbours all tould me, next day, 
that his diamond was no diamond, any way.” 

A punster said it was no wonder that Joseph was vexed to the 
sole, and waxed wroth, when he found that his ew/ had come to 
an end, 

Joseph has left the settlement : But we are hopeless of his re- 
formation unless he shall cease to hunt for diamonds, and stick 
to his lapstone ; and at the same time endeavour to impress 
strongly on himself, that much of religion and ethicks is com- 
prehended in the simple adage, that 
HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


On Barna. 





The following remarks on Barns, are by Mr. Samuel Gibson, an intelligent 
farmer of this state, His calculations are for a farm of 120 acres,—40 of 
which are supposed to be in wood, 


Tue situation should be as near the middle of the farm as can 
conveniently be, and on ground sloping towards the south, so as 
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to admit of water being brought through wooden pipes, from the 
ground above, and raised in the yard if practicable, or at least 
that it may pass through the yard. The scite should not be 
nearer than 60, nor farther than 100 yards from the dwelling- 
house, as in case of fire breaking out in either, the other might 
be safe; it also conduces more to cleanliness, and where any of 
the family may happen to be sick, they will not be disturbed by 
the noise of the barn, stables, &c. The dimensions might be 70 
feet by 36; the hill dug into upon a level, and the earth removed 
from the barn yard. The building to be of stone; the founda- 
tion sunk two feet below the level; the walls two feet and an half 
thick at bottom, and to continue so to the height of the stable 
doors ; the ground so much sloped as to be five feet high when 
the hill is cut down, and a wall raised close to this, at the dis- 
tance of seven feet from the barn; this intermediate space would 
admit a free circulation of air round the barn and stables below ; 
over this a gangway is to be raised, leading into the barn floor; 
an excavation may also be made in the hill under this, to which 
a door through the aforesaid wall may conveniently lead, which 
will form a very suitable place for stowing away potatoes and 
other vegetables. The stables to be seven feet in the clear; and 
the wall two feet thick, set right on the middle of the wall below; 
from that to the square of the barn the thickness may be reduced 
three inches on each side, and carried up 20 feet above the sta- 
bles. Above this the gable ends may be raised 15 feet, which 
will give sufficient slope to the roof, which ought. to be covered 
with the best cedar shingles or slate. The ground area below 
may be divided into four spaces for cattle, horses, &c.; none of 
which divisions ought to be less than 12 feet wide, with an entry 
between the two rows of creatures, whose heads should be to- 
wards the entry. The foundations of the partitions, a stone wall 
18 inches thick, rising 10 or 12 inches at least above the floor, on 
which aframe of wood work should rise to the joists. The stable 
floors paved with pebble stones, descending from the troughs, 
with a like descent towards the door. The advantages of such 
a floor are, that it will not harbor rats and other vermin, and is 
durable ; the hardness ought to be no objection, as plenty of bed- 
ding should be furnished for the purpose of increasing the quan- 
tity of dung. Raise the barn floor seven feet above the bottom 
of the hay-mow, which will leave 12 feet for the height of the 
barn floor, which ought also to be its breadth. The advantages 
of raising it thus are many; the labor of pitching your hay is 
very much reduced; you acquire a good room between that and 
the stables for stowing grain, kc. The labor of raising the en- 
trance to the barn floor is trifling in comparison of what the labor 
of pitching it would otherwise occasion ; and if the ground rises 
with a considerable angle, backwards, the difficulty of raising 
the gangway will be still less, The barn floor should be laid 
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with three inch oak plank, well seasoned; each plank ploughed 
with a half inch iron, within an inch of the lower edge, and a 
strip put in each point, which will keep the whole firm and solid, 
and effectually prevent dust, &c. from getting through ; it might 
also be an advantage to have glass windows in the granary, and 
back of the barn floor, the sides of which may be defended by 
the boards which form the sides of the granaries, next the hay- 
mows, and ought to rise four feet above the thrashing floor. 
Fixed ladders on each side of the barn floor are also convenient 
to get at the hay above. In each hay mow a square hole of four 
feet must be run up, from the entry below to the top of the mow, 
and framed to prevent the hay from stopping itup. These may 
serve a two fold purpose, that of qonveying hay down to feed 
with, and as ventilators. It may also be observed that the stable 
and entry doors ought all to be arched, and the hinges and fast- 
enings of all the doors of iron built into the wall in the simple 
form of hooks and eyes, the hook making part of the hinge; 
the stable door should also be as high as the sill of the door, and 
ascending back. 

Round stone pillars, two and a half feet in diameter, may be 
raised at equal distinces from each other in front of the stables, 
and eight feet apart; these may be made as high as the stable 
doors, upon which a frame might be erected to such a height as 
to be conveniently covered by the general roof; which would 
form an excellent corn house, and would also shade the stable 
doors. Steps should be placed under this frame leading into it, 
and also into the granary under the barn floor. This frame or 
corn house, should be so high from the ground as to admit a 
cart or waggon below it; and should also have an opening in the 
floor to pour the corn down. The main entry to the corn house 
to be through the thrashing floor. 

A barn built upon these principles would produce a saving of 
at least one hand daily, in the single article of pitching hay, as 
one person may haul and tumble into the barn as much hay as 
three could stow away in the usual way, which is of considera- 
ble consequence in harvest time, when work is pressing. One 
man will pitch the hay from the waggon on the barn floor, up to 
the whole square of the barn, as fast as two or three can stow it 
away; whereas, in the common way of building barns it would 
take two to pitch it up. Indeed it might be questioned whether 
it would not be an advantage to raise the floor still higher, on 
this account, as pitching hay is the hardest part of stowing it 
away; this would also increase the size of the granaries. To 
this some object, on account of ‘its rising above the square of the 
barn, but this is nothing when put in competition with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the facility of pitching, as the roof 
may readily be formed so as to admit of it. 

Objections have been made against stone barns, as not being 
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sufficiently airy, and being damp, so as to injure the grain; in- 
conveniences more imaginary than otherwise, and which the. 
writer of these observations has never experienced ; but which, 
if they did exist, might soon be remedied by plaistering the 
outside of the north-east end of the building, and projecting a 
penthouse from the square, which if attended to, and a suffi- 
cient number of windows left, all of which that are under the 
eaves, and otherwise not exposed, having Venitian blinds, with 
a large ventilator on the top of the roof, on which may be fixed 
a lightning-rod ; such precautions will most assuredly prove the 
superiority of such a stone barn to all others.” 

It is not probable that more than one in a million of our New 
England farmers, would and could build a barn altogether ac- 
cording to the plan mentioned above. But some hints might, 
perhaps be gathered from it, which would prove useful in erect- 
ing a building which is of so great importance to a farmer. 
We believe it may be well, in general, so to construct a barn 
that carts or wagons may be drawn in on the second floor, 
which may be situated at any commodious distance above the 
ground floor, or on a level with what New England farmers call 
the scaffolds. The second floor may contain the sheaves of grain, 
and a part of the hay. If no side hill exists in the place where 
it is wished to build the barn, (according to Mr, Gibson’s plan) 
a bridge or causeway may be made, commencing on the ground 
at a proper distance from the barn, and terminating on the se- 
cond floor, by which loads may be conveyed. It will be very 
convenient if the whole is so contrived that teams may be driven 
in at one door and out at another opposite, instead of having to 
submit to the awk» ard process of backing out the unloaded cart 
or waggon. Cellars to barns, under planks which are placed on 
sills or sleepers and form the floors of the stables or cattle stalls, 
are becoming fashionable in New England, and are no doubt 
very convenient and economical. Into such cellears the dung of 
the stables can be shovelled with very little labour; and if this 
can be so constructed as not to freeze, and have room for holding 
mud loam and other materials for making compost to be depo- 
sited in them, in autumn ;—those materials may be mixed with 
the dung in the winter, and the process of making compost car- 
ried on in the coldest weather. The liquid manure of stalled 
eattle, &c. by that mode of management might be imbibed by 
earth, &c. in the compost; and the products of fermentation se- 
cured and turned to account. By this or similar modes of pro- 
ceeding a farmer may more than double the quantity and greatly 
enhance the quality of his barn manure. 


a 


Cucuméers.—I have many times dug a hole in the earth about 
two feet deep and two in circumference, nearly filled with straw 
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- or old hay, and then cover it over with small stones. Around 
e. this hole, and about three inches from the edge, planted: cucum- 
1, bers; and as they grew and began to vine, stuck in bushes, such 
e as are used in sticking peas, all around the cucumbers, on the 
a outside, about nine inches from the roots. These bushes are 
i- stuck in slanting so that the top end would rise about a foot from 
e the earth. As the vines advance, put another row around in the 
h : same way, beginning about half way between the top ends of 
d | the first and the place in which the but ends were put into the 
e 4 ground ; and then a third row, and so on as circumstances re- 
5s quire. From one such hill I have had gathered at one time 
- near two pails full of cucumbers; and the vines will continue to 
" bear much longer than those planted in the usual way and suf- 
‘ fered to run directly upon the ground. The advantages of the 
x hole, straw and stones, are these. The degree of wet is almost 
., : entirely under the controul of the gardener; and the vines saved 
n | from the inconvenience often experienced from turning water 
°, i upon them. If it is a dry season, and the soil dry, a pail full or 
° . more of water may be turned into the hole atonce.—WV. £. Farmer. 
t 
ly —— 
e 
, : Caterfriliars.—Many ways have been devised to destroy cater- 


pillars on trees, such as the application of spirits of turpentine, 
live ashes, burning brimstone, &c. I have tried all these reme- 
dies, but never had much success ; they eftect a partial but not a 
total destruction of them. They may be driven from their nests, 
torn to pieces, and some of them may be killed ; but those that 
are not destroyed are sure to collect on another limb and renew 
their attack upon the defenceless foilage. The most effectual 
way that ever I have tried, is to blow them “ sky high,” with 

gun or pistol—this will destroy them. The way that I work it 
is to put the powder into the gun without any wad, and hold the 
muzzle within about a foot of the nest in such a position as to 
range the whole of it, and then discharge it;—this will clear the 
limb of nest, worms and eggs. This method is not so expensive 
as some may imagine. A pound of powder which may be bought 
for about two shillings, will destroy 75 or a 100 nests, and the 
gun or pistol would be more useful in this business, than when in 
the hands of the fowler, or in those of a duelist —. £. Farmer. 
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Memoirs of Napoleon. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF BRUMAITRE.* 


{Count Montholon and General Gourgaud have each published Memoirs o¢ 
the History of France during the usurpation of Bonaparte, from original man- 
uscripts dictated and afterwards corrected by himself. These are by far the 
most important works which this fruitful subject has produced. Without any 
of the mawkish egotism of Las Cases or the disgusting servility of O’Meara, 
they are replete with details which serve to explain the most prominent mea- 
sures in the career of this wonderful man. We are informed by the Editors 
of these publications, that he read with eagerness all the new works from 
France which he could procure at St. Helena ; that he treated lampoons with 
contempt, but when he found any of his acts misrepresented or mistaken, he 
defended himself with vivacity, The following tract contains an interesting 
account of the intrigues by which he was enabled to seat himself on the throne 
France. If translations of these works should not be published by some of 
our booksellers, we shall proceed to lay before our readers further portions 
of them in subsequent numbers of the Port Folio. ] 

Wuen lamentable weakness and endless versatility are 
manifested in the councils of a government; when an admin- 
istration, yielding by turns to the influence of every opposing 
party, and going on from day to day without any fixed plan or 
determined system, has shown its utter insufficiency ; and when 
the most moderate citizens in the state are obliged to confess 
that it is without a government ; when rulers, insignificant at 
home, have shamefully brought on their country the contempt 
of foreigners—the greatest of injuries in the eyes of a proud 
people; a vague uneasiness spreads throughout society: agi- 
tated by the instinct of self-preservation, it looks into its own 
resources, and seeks for some one able to save it from destruc- 
tion. 

A populous nation always possesses this tutelary genius in its 
own bosom, though he may sometimes be tardy in appearing. 
It is not indeed sufficient for him to exist, he must be known 
to others, and he must know himself. Until then all endea- 
vours are vain, all schemes ineffectual. The inertness of the 
multitude is the protection of the nominal government, and in 
spite of its inexperience and weakness, the efforts of its ene- 
mies cannot prevail against it. But let this deliverer, so im- 
patiently expected, suddenly give a proof of his existence, and 
the nation instinctively anknowledges and calls on him ; all ob- 
stacles vanish at his approach, and a great people thronging 
round his steps, seems exultingly to proclaim “ This is the 
man.” 

* 9th. November, 1799: 
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Such was the state of the public mind in France in the year 
1799, when, on the 9th of October, (16th of Vindemaire, year 
VIII.), the frigates La Muiron and La Carrere, and the ze- 
becks La Revanche and La Fortune, cast anchor, at the break 
of day, in the gulf of Frejus. 

No sooner were the French frigates recognized, than it was 
conjectured they came from Egypt. The people ran in crowds 
to the shore, eager for news from the army. It was soon un- 
derstood that Napoleon was on board ; and such was the en- 
thusiasm among the people, that even the wounded soldiers 
got out of the hospitals, in spite of the guards, and went to 
the shore. ‘The spectators wept with joy. In a moment the 
sea was covered with boats. The officers belonging to the 
fortifications and the customs, the crews of the ships that were 
anchored in the road, in short, every body thronged about the 
frigates. General Pereymont, who commanded on the coast, 
was the first to go on board. Thus they were enabled to enter, 
without waiting for the officers of quarantine ; for the commu- 
nication with the shore had been general. 

Italy had just been lost ; war was about to be recommenced 
on the Var, and Frejus dreaded an invasion as soon as hosti- 
lities should begin. The necessity of having a leader at the 
head of affairs was too imperious ; every one was too much 
agitated by the sudden appearance of Napoleon at this juncture, 
for ordinary considerations to have any weight. ‘The officers 
of quarantine declared that there was no occasion for subject- 
ing these vessels to it, and grounded their report on the cir- 
cumstance that communication had taken place at Ajaccio. 
This argument, however, far from being tenable, only went 
to prove that Corsica itself ought to have been put under 
quarantine. ‘The administration at Marseilles made this ob- 
servation a fortnight afterwards, and with reason. It is true, 
that during the fifty days which had elapsed from the vessels 
leaving Egypt, there had been no sickness on board any of 
them, and indeed the plague had ceased three months before 
their departure. At six o’clock that evening, Napoleon, ac- 
companied by Berthier, set off in a coach for Paris. 

The fatigue of his passage, and the effect of the transition 
from a dry climate to a moist one, determined Napoleon to 
stop six hours at Aix. The inhabitants of the city, and of the 
neighbouring villages, came in crowds to testify their happi- 
ness at seeing him again. The joy was universal. Those 
who lived too far in the country to present themselves on the 
road in time, rang the bells, and hoisted flags upon the steeples, 
which at night biazed with illuminations. 
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It was not like the return of a citizen to his country, or a 
general at the head of a victorious army, but like the triumph 
of a sovereign restored to his people. The enthusiasm of 
Avignon, Montelimart, Valence, and Vienne, was only sur- 
passed by the rapture of Lyons. That city, in which Napole- 
on rested for twelve hours, was in an universal delirium. The 
Lyonese had at all times shown great attachment to Napoleon, 
either from the natural generosity of character by which they 
are distinguished—or that, considering their city as the capital 
of the south, they felt peculiarly interested in all that concerned 
the security of the fronties on the Italian side—or that the 
population of Lyons being composed chiefly of natives of Bur- 
gundy and Dauphiny, shared the sentiments most prevalent 
in these provinces. Their imaginations were, moreover, still 
in a state of exultation at that time, from the accounts which 
had been spread eight days before ofthe battle of Aboukir, 
and of the brilliant success of the French arms in Egypt, which 
formed such a striking contrast to the defeat of their armies in 
Germany and Italy. ‘“ We are numerous, we are brave,” the 
people seemed every where to say, “and yet we are conquered. 
We want a leader to direct us :—we now behold him, and our 
glory will once more shine forth.’ In the mean time the news 
of Napoleon’s return had reached Paris. It was announced 
at the theatres, and caused an universal sensation—a general 
delirium, of which the members of the directory partook. 
Some of the Soczete du Manege* trembled on the occasion ; 
but they dissembled their real feelings so well as to seem to 
share the general rejoicing. Baudin, the deputy from Arden- 
nes, who was really a worthy man, and sincerely grieved at 





* The Societe du Manege was the remnant of that most celebrated and pow- 
erful of all political sects, known throughout Europe, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, by the name of the “ Jacobins.” It originated in 1789, 
under the denomination of the « Breton Club,” in consequence of having been 
first established by the representatives of Britany, Its numbers were rapidly 
increased by deputies from the other provinces, and the members then termed 
themselves more comprehensively ‘ the friends of the people ;” but they soon 
became universally known by the name of the place where they assembled, 
in the Rue St. Honore, which was called the ** Hall of the Jacobins,” from 
having former y belonged to a fraternity of Dominician Friars, who were de- 
nominated after their patron saint. In the zenith of its renown, this central 
meeting in the capital kept up a constant intercourse with every part of France, 
by means of 20,000 affiliated clubs. It was only when they had fallen from 
their pitch of power, by their despotism and thirst of blood—aptly expressed 
in their own favourite phrase, ‘* the system of terror,” that the Jacobins took 
upon themselves the comparatively abscure appellation of the Scoiete du Ma- 
nege, from holding their meetings in the Manege, or Riding House, where the 
National Convention had before held its sittings.— 


Note of the Edjtor. 
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the unfortunate turn that the affairs of the Republic had taken, 
died of joy when he heard of Napoleon’s return. 

Napoleon had already quitted Lyons, when his landing was 
announced in Paris. With a precaution which was very ad- 
visable in his situation, he expressed to his couriers an inten- 
tion of takinga different road froth that which he actually took ; 
so that his wife, his family, and particular friends, went in a 
wrong direction to meet him, and by that means some days 

assed before he was able to see them. Having thus arrived 
in Paris quite unexpectedly, he was in his own house, in the 
vue Chantereine, before any one knew of his being in the capi- 
tal. T'wo hours afterwards, he presented himself to the Di- 
rectory, and, being recognized by the soldiers on guard, was 
announced by shouts of gladness. All the members of the 
Directory appeared to share in the public joy ; he had every 
reason to congratulate himself on the reception he experienced 

on all sides. ‘The nature of past events sufficiently mstructed 
him as to the situation of France ; and the information he had 
procured on his journey, had made him acquainted with all 
that was goingon. His resolution was taken. What he had 
been unwilling to attempt on his return from Italy, he was now 
determined to do immediately. He held the government of 
the Directory and the leaders of the councils in supreme con- 
tempt. Resolved to possess himself of authority, and to re- 
store France to her former glory, by giving a powerful impulse 
to public affairs, he had left Egypt to execute this project ; and 
all that he had just seen in the interior of France, had confirm- 
ed his sentiments and strengthened his resolution. 

Of the old Directory only Barras remained. The other 
members were Roger Ducos, Moulins, Gohier, and Sieyes. 

Ducos was a man of narrow mind and easy disposition. 

Moulins, a general of divison, had never served in war ; he 
was originally i in the French guards, and had been advanced 
in the army of the Interior. He was a worthy man, and a 
warm and upright patriot. 

Gohier was an advocate of considerable reputation, and ex- 
alted patriotism ; an eminent lawyer, and a man of great in- 
tegrity and candour. 

Sieyes had long been known to Napoleon. He was born at 
Frejus, in Provence. His reputation commenced with the 
Revolution. He had been called to the constituent assembly 
by the electors of the third-estate, at Paris, after having been 
repulsed by the assembly of the Clergy at Chartres. He was 
the author of the pamphlet intituled “ What is the Third Es- 
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tate ?”’* which made so much noise. He was not a man of 
business: knowing but little of men, he knew not how they 
might be made to act. All his studies having been directed 
to metaphysics, he had the fault of metaphysicians, of too often 
despising positive notions ; but he was capable of giving use- 
ful and luminous advice on matters of importance, or at any 
momentous crisis. To him France is indebted for the divi- 
sion into departments, which destroyed all provincial prejudi- 
ces : and though he was never distinguished as an orator, he 
greatly contributed to the success of the revolution by his ad- 
vice in the committees. He was nominated as director, when 
the Directory was first established ; but he refused the distinc- 
tion at that time, and Lareveillere was appointed instead of 
him. He was afterwards sent ambassador to Berlin, and im- 
bibed a great mistrust of the politics of Prussia in the course 
of his mission. He had taken a seat in the Directory not long 
before this time ; but he had already been of great service in 
checking the progress of the Societe du Manege, which he saw 
was ready to seize the helm of the state. He was abhorred 
by that faction ; and, fearless of bringing upon himself the en- 
mity of so powerful a party, he courageously resisted the ma- 
chinations of these men of blood, in order to avert from the 
Republic the evil with which it was threatened. 

At the period of the 13th of Vindemiaire, the following oc- 
currence had enabled Napoleon to form a correct jadgment 
of him. At the most critical moment of that day, when the 
committee of the Forty seemed quite distracted, Sieyes came 
to Napoleon, and took him into the recess of a window, while 
the committee was deliberating upon the answer to be given to 
the summons of the sections. *‘ You hear them, General, : 
said he; * they talk while they should be acting. Bodies of 
men are wholly unfit to direct armies, for they know not the 
value of time or opportunity. You have nothing to do here : 
go, General, consult your genius and the situation of the coun- 
try : the hope of the Republic rests on you alone.” 

Napoleon accepted an invitation to dine with each of the di- 
rectors, on condition that it should be merely a family dinner, 
and that no stranger should be present. A grand entertain- 
ment was given to him by the Directory. The Legislative 
Body wished to follow the example ; but when it was propo- 
sed to the general committee, a strong opposition arose : the 
minority refusing to pay any homage to General Moreau, 
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whom it was proposed to include in the entertainment ; he was 
accused of having misconducting himself on the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor. The majority, in order to remove every difficulty, had 
recourse to the expedient of opening a subscription. The fes- 
tival took place in the church of Saint Sulpice ; covers were 
jaid for seven hundred. Napoleom remained at table but a 
short time,—he appeared to be uneasy, and much preoccupied. 
Every one of the ministers wished to give him an entertain- 
ment ; but he only accepted a dinner with the Minister of Jus- 
tice, for whom he had a great esteem: he requested that the 
principal lawyers of the Republic might be there ; he was very 
cheerful at this dinner, conversed at large on the civil and cri- 
minal codes, to the great astonishment of Tronchet, Treilhard, 
Merlin, and Target, and expressed a desire that the persons 
and the property of the Republic should be governed by asim- 
ple code, adapted to the enlightened state of the age. 

Constant to his system, he entered but little into these pub- 
lic entertainments, and pursued the same line of conduct that 
he had followed on his first return from Italy. Always dres- 
sed as a member of the Institute, he shewed himself in public 
only with that society : he received at his house none but men 
of science, the generals of his suite, nnd a few friends ;—such 
as Regnault-de-Saint-Jean-d’ Angely, whom he had employed 
in Italy in 1797, and subsequently placed a Malta ; Volney, 
the author of excellent Travels in Egypt ; Rederer, whom he 
respected for his probity and noble sentiments ; Lucien Bona- 
parte, one of the most powerful orators of the Council of Five 
Hundred, who had protected the Republic from the revolu- 
tionary regime, by opposing the declaration that the country 
was in danger ; and Joseph Bonaparte, who lived in splendour 
and was highly respected. 

He went frequently to the Institute ; but never to the thea- 
tres, except at times when he was not expected, and then al- 
ways into the private boxes. 

Meanwhile all Europe rang with the arrival of Napoleon ; 
all the troops and friends of the Republic, even the Italians, 
indulged in the most sanguine hopes: England and Austria 
were alarmed. The fury of the English was turned against 
Sir Sidney Smith, and Nelson, who commanded the British 
naval force in the Mediterranean. A variety of caricatures 
on this subject were seen in the streets of London.* 

Talleyrand was fearful of being ill-received by Napoleon. 





_ *In one of these, Nelson was represented amusing himself with dressing’ 
Lady Hamilton, while the frigate La Muiron was passing between his legs. 
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It had been agreed both by the Directory and Talleyrand, that 
immediately after the departure of the expedition for Egypt, 
negotiations respecting its object should be opened with the 
Porte. Talleyrand was even to have been the negotiator, and 
to have set out for Constantinople twenty-four hours after the 
sailing of the expediton for Egypt from Toulon. This engage- 
ment, which had been formerly insisted on and positively con- 
sented to, had been immediately consigned to oblivion; not 
only had Talleyrand remained at Paris, but no sort of negoti- 
ation had taken place. Talleyrand did not suppose that Na- 
poleon had forgotten this; but the influence of the Societe du 
Manege had procured the dismission of this minister : his sit- 
uation was itself a guarantee. Napoleon did not repulse him : 
Talleyrand, moreover, availed himself of all the resources of 
a supple and insinuating address, in order to conciliate a per- 
son whose suffrage it was important to him to secure. 

Fouche had been for several months minister of police ; he 
had, after the 13th of Vindemiaire, some transactions with Na- 
poleon, who was aware of his immoral and versatile disposi- 
tion. Sieyes had closed the Manege without his participation. 
Napoleon effected the 18th of Brumaire without admitting 
Fouche into the secret. 

Real, commissioner of the Directory in the department of 
Paris, gained more of Napoleon’s confidence. Zealous for 
the revolution, he had been substitute for the attorney of the 
commune of Paris, at a time of storms and troubles. His dis- 
position was ardent, but he was full of noble and generous sen- 
timents. 

All classes of citizens, all the provinces of France, were im- 
patient to see what Napoleon would do. From all sides came 
offers of support, and of entire submission to his will. 

Napoleon employed himself in listening to the proposals 
which were submitted to him ; in observing all parties ; and, 
m short, in making himself thoroughly master of the true state 
of affairs. All parties desired a change, and all desire to ef- 
fect it in concert with him, even the leaders of the Manege. 

Bernadotte, Augereau, Jourdan, Marbot, &c. who were at 
the head of the plotters of this society, offered a military dic- 
tatorship to Napoleon, and proposed to acknowledge him as 
chief, and to confide the fortunes of the Republic to him, if he 
would but second the principles of the Societe du Manege. 

Sicyes, who commanded the vote of Roger-Ducos in the 
Directory, swayed the Majority of the Council of Ancients, 
and influenced only a small minority in the Council of Five 
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Hundred, proposed to place Napoleon at the head of the goy- 
ernment, changing the constitution of the year III. which he 
deemed defective, and that Napoleon should adopt the insti-« 
tutions and the constitution which he had.projected, and which 
he had by him in manuscript. 

Regnier, Boulay, a numerous party of the Council of An- 
cients, and many of the members of that of Five Hundred, 
were also desirous to place the fate of the Republic in Napo- 
leon’s hands. 

This party was composed of the most moderate and wisest 
men of the legislature: it was the same that joined Lucien 
Bonaparte in opposing the declaration that the country was in 
danger. | 

The directors Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, hinted to Nae 

oleon his resuming the command of the army of Italy, his re- 
establishment of the Cisalpine Republic and the glory of the 
French arms. Moulins and Gohier had no secret plan in re- 
serve: they were sincere in the scheme they proposed ; they 
trusted that all would go well from the moment that Napole- 
on should lead our armies to new successes. Barras was far 
from partaking of this security : he knew that thing went 
wrong, that the Republic was sinking ; but whether he had made 
engagements with the Pretender to the throne, as was asser- 
ted at the time,* or whether he deceived himself as to his per- 





* «* It is known at the present day that Barras had interviews at that period 
with agents of the house of Bourbon. It was David Monnier who served Bar- 
ras as emissary in the negotiation which was then entered upon. Barras had 
sent him into Germany ; but, as he durst not hope that the King would fergive 
his revolutionary conduct, he had not been able to give his messenger any 
kind of positive instruction. Monnier then eer on behalf of Barras, 
without the latter having knowledge of any one clause of the negotiation ; and 
it was thus that Monnier stipulated that Barras should consent to the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy in France, on condition that the king, Louis XVIII., 
would grant him safety and indemnity :—‘ safety, that is to say, complete ob- 
livion with respect to revolutionary conduct—the Kings, sacred pledge to an- 
nul, by his sovereign power, all inquisitions on that head; indemnity, that is 
to say, a sum at least equal to that which the two years that he was to pass in 
the Directory would produce to him—a sum that he calculated at twelve mil- 
lions of livres tournois, including the two millions that he wasto distribute among 
his coadjutors.’ His Majesty, on this occasion, granted letters patent, which 
were transmitted to Barras by the chevalier Tropes-de-Guerin, and exchanged 
for the engagement subscribed by the director, for the restoration of monar- 
chy. Barras then took measures forrecalling the Bourbons. On the 29th of 
Vindemiaire, nineteen days before the 18th of Brumaire, he believed himself 
to be certain of success; but this great design miscarried, partly through the 

excessive confidence of Barras, and partly by the delays occasioned in the ex- 
ecution by one of the King’s agents, who, in order to make himself necessary, 
raised disputes respecting the powers that the King had given to the Duke de 
Fleury forthe negociation of this affair, &c.”—Biographie des Hommes vivants, 
Michaud, 1816, tom. 1. page 214. 
STLY. 1823,——NO. 255. 9 
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sonal situation—for what errors may not spring from the va- 
nity and self love of an ignorant man ?—he imagined he could 
keep himself at the head of affairs. Barras made the same 
proposals as were made by Moulins and Gchier. 

~ cca all the factions were in motion. That of the 
Fructidorises® seemed pursuaded of its own influence ; but it 
had no partisans among the existing authorities. Napoleon 
had the choice of several measures, viz. 

To consolidate the existing constitution, and to support the 
Directory by becoming himself a director. But the constitu- 
tion was fallen into contempt, and a magistracy in several 
hands could not lead to any satisfactory result ; it would, in 
fact, have been associating himseif with revolutionary preju- 
dices, with the passions of Barras and of Sieyes, and by the 
consequent re-action rendering himself obnoxious to the hatred 
of their enemies. 

To change the constitution, and step into power by means 
of the Soczete du Manege. This society contained a great 
number of the rankest jacobins : they commanded the majority 
in the Council of Five Hundred, and a spirited minority in 
that of the Ancients. By making use of these men the victory 
was certain, no resistance would be offered. It was the most 
certain way to overthrow the existing state of things ; but ja- 
cobins do not attach themselves to any leader: they are un- 
bending, and violent in the extreme. It would, therefore, 
have been necessary, after succeeding by their aid, to get rid 
of them, and to persecute them. Such treachery would have 
been unworthy of a noble-minded man. 

Barras tendered the support of his friends, but they were 
men of suspicious morals, and publicly accused of wasting the 
national wealth. How would it have been possible to govern 
with such people ? for without strict probity it would have been 
impracticable to restore the finances, or to do any real good. 

To Sieyes were attached many well-informed men, persons 
of integrity and republicans upon principle, possessing in gen- 
eral little energy, and much intimidated by the faction du Ma- 
neve, and fearful of popular commotions ; but who might be 
retained after the victory, and be employed with success in an 





*The Fructidorises were those who supported the decrees of the 5tn of Fruc- 
tidor (August 23), and the 13th of Fructidor (August 31, 1795): the first of 
these decrees, was tocompel the re-election of two-thirds of the convention in 
the new legislature, which was to consist of the Council of Five Hundred, and 
the Counci! of Ancients; and the second, that in default of the re-election of 
the two-tmrds of the convention by the departments, that is to say, of Five 
Hundred of the actual members, the deficiency should be filled by their own 
yjomination. Note of the Editor 
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orderly government. No objection could be taken to the 
character of Sieyes: he could not, in any case, be a dangerous 
rival. But to side with this party was to declare against 
Barras and the Manege, who abhorred Sieyes. 

On the 8th of Brumaire (30th of October,) Napoleon din- 
ed with Barras; only a few persons were there. A conver 
sation took place after dinner : “ The Republic is falling,” said 
the director, “ things can go no farther; the government 1s 
powerless ; a change must take place, and Hedouville must 
be named President of the Republic. As to you, General, you 
intend to rejoin the army ; and for my part, ill as [ am, un- 
popular, and worn out, I am fit only to return to private 
life.” 

Napoleon looked steadfastly at him without replying a 
word. Barras cast down his eyes and remained silent. 
Thus the conversation ended. General Hedouville was a 
man of the most ordinary character. Barras did not give ut 
terance to his thoughts; but his countenance betrayed his 
secret. 

This conversation was decisive. A few minutes after- 
wards, Napoleon called upon Sieyes : he gave him to under- 
stand that for ten days all parties had addressed themselves 
to him ; that he was resolved to act with Sieyes and the mae 
jority of the Council of Ancients, and that he came for the 
purpose of giving him a positive assurance of this. It was 
agreed that the change might be effected between the 15th and 
the 20th of Brumaire. 

On his return to his own house, Napoleon found there 
Talleyrand, Fouche, Rederer, and Real. He related to 
them unaffectedly, plainly, and simply, without any indica~ 
tion of countenance which could betray his opinion, what 
Barras had just said to him. Real and Fouche, who had a 
regard for the director, were sensible how ill-timed his dissi- 
mulation was. They went to him on purpose to upbraid him 
with it. The following day, at eight o’clock, Barras came to 
Napoleon, who had not risen : he insisted on seeing him, 
entered, and told him he feared he had explained himself 
very imperfectly the preceding evening ; that Napoleon alone 
could save the Republic; that he came to place himself at 
his disposal, to do whatever he wished, and to act whatever 
pert he chose to assign him. He intreated Napoleon to give 

m an assurance that, if he had any project in agitation, he 
would rely upon him. 

But Napoleon had already made up his mind: he replied 
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that he had nothing in view; that he was fatigued, indispos- 
ed; that he could not accustom himself to the moisture of 
the atmosphere of the capital, just arrived, as he was, from 
the dry climate of the sands of Arabia; and he put an end 
to the interview by similar common-place observations. | 

Meanwhile Moulins went daily between eight and nine 
o’clock to the house of Napoleon, to request his advice on 
the business of the day. He always had military intelli- 
gence, or civil matters, on which hé wished for instructions. 
On what related to military affairs, Napoleon replied as he 
felt; but with respect to civil concerns, thinking that he 
ought not to disclose his private opinions to him, he only an- 
swered in a vague manner. 

Gohier came also occasionally to visit Napoleon, for the 
purpose of making proposals to him, and asking his advice. 

The officers of the garrison, headed by General Moreau, 
commanding the citadel of Paris, demanded to be presented 
to Napoleon ; they could not succeed in their object, and, 
being put off from day to day, they began to complain of his 
manifesting so little desire to see his old comrades again. 

The forty adjutants of the national guard of Paris, who 
had been appointed by Napoleon, when he commanded the 
army of the Interior, had solicited as a favour to see him. He 
knew almost all of them ; but, in order to conceal his designs, 
he put off the time for receiving them. 

The eighth and ninth regiments of dragoons, which were 
in garrison at Paris, were old regiments of the army of Italy; 
they longed to muster before their former general. Napo- 
leon accepted the offer, and informed them that he would fix 
the day. 

The twenty-first light-horse, which had contributed to the 
success of the day of the i3th of Vindemiaire, was likewise 
at Paris. Murat came from this corps, and all the officers 
went daily to him, to ask him on what day Napoleon would 
review it. They were as unsuccessful as the rest. 

The citizens of Paris complained of the general’s keepinz 
so close ; they went to the theatres and to the reviews, 
where it was announced he would be present, but he came 
not. Nobody could account for this conduct; all were be- 
coming impatient. People began to murmur against Napo- 
leon: “ It is now,” they observed, “ a fortnight since his ar« 
rival, and he has yet done nothing. Does he mean to behave 
as he did on his return from Italy, and suffer the Republic to 
be torn to pieces by these contending factions ?” 
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But the decisive hour approached. 

On the 15th of Brumaire, Sieyes and Napoleon had an in- 
terview, during which they resolved on the measures for the 
day of the eighteenth. It was agreed that the Council of 
Ancients, availing itself of the 102d article of the Constitu- 
tion, should decree the removal of the Legislative Body to 
Saint Cloud, and should appoint Napoleon Commander-in- 
chief of the guard belonging to the Legislative Body, of the 
troops of the military division of Paris, and of the national 

uard. 
: This decree was to be passed on the eighteenth, at seven 
o’clock in the morning: at eight, Napoleon was to go to the 
Tuileries, where the troops were to be assembled, and there 
to assume the command of the capital. 

On the seventeenth, Napoleon informed the officers that he 
would receive them the next day at six in the morning. As 
that hour might appear to be unseasonable, he feigned being 
about to set off on a journey: he gave the same invitation to 
the forty adjutants of the national guard; and he informed 
the three regiments of cavalry that he would review them in 
the Champs-Elysees, on the same day, the eighteenth, at se- 
ven in the morning. He also intimated to the generals who 
had returned from Egypt with him, and to all those with 
whose sentiments he was acquainted, that he should be glad 
to see them at that hour. Each thought that the invitation 
was confined to himself alone, and supposed that Napoleon 
had some orders to give him ; for it was known that Dubois- 
Crance, the minister at war, had taken the reports of the 
state of the army to him, and had adopted his advice on all 
that was to be done, as well on the frontiers of the Rhine as 
in Italy. : 

Moreau, who had been at the dinner of the Legislative 
Body, and whom Napoleon had there, for the first time, be- 
come acquainted with, having learned from public report that 
a change was in preparation, assured Napoleon that he placed 
himself at his disposal, that he had no wish to be admitted 
into any secret, and that he required but one hour’s notice to 
prepare himself. Macdonald, who happened then to be at 
Paris, had made the same tenders of service. At twoo’clock 
in the morning, Napoleon let them know that he wished to 
see them at his house at seven o’clock, and on horseback. 
He did not apply to Augureau, Bernadotte, &c.; however 
Joseph brought the latter.* 


* When Napoleon went tu the Council of Ancients, Bernadotte, instead 


of following the cavalcade, slipped away, and went to join the faction dv 
Manege 
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General Lefevre commanded the military division ; he was 
whoily devoted to the Directory. Napoleon sent an aid-de- 
camp to him at midnight, desiring he would come to him at 
Six. 

Every thing took place as had been agreed. About seven 
in the morning, the Council of Ancients assembled under 
the presidency of Lemercier. Cornudet, Lebrun, and Tar- 
gues, depicted in lively colours the miseries of the Republic, 
the dangers with which it was surrounded, and the obstinate 
conspiracy of the leaders of du Manege for the restoration of 
the reign of terror. Regnier, deputy tor La Meurthe, mov- 
ed that, in pursuance of the 102d article of the Constitu- 
tion, the sittings of the Legislative Body should be transfer- 
red to Saint Cloud ; and that Napoleon should be invested 
with the chief command of the troops of the seventeenth military 
division, and charged with the execution of this measure. 
Re then spoke in support of his motion. ‘ ‘The Republic,” 
said he, “ is threatened by anarchists and by the foreign par- 
ty: measures’ for the public safety must be taken; we are 
certain of the support of General Bonaparte: under the 
shelter of his protecting arms the Councils may discuss the 
changes which the public interest renders necessary.” As 
soon as the majority of the Council was satisfied that the 
motion was In concert with Napoleon, the decree passed ; 
but not without strong opposition. It was couched in these 
terms : 

‘* The Council of Ancients, by virtue of articles 102, 103, 
and 104, of the Constitution, decrees as follows: 

“ Art. 1. The Legislative Body is transferred .to Saint 
Cloud ; the two Councils shall there sit in the two wings of 
the palace. 

** 2. They shall assemble there to-morrow, the 19th of 
Brumaire, at noon; all exercise of their functions and all 
discussions, elsewhere and before that time is prohibited. 

** 3. General Bonaparte is charged with the execution of 
the present decree. He will adopt all measures necessary for 
the safety of the national representation. The general com- 
manding the seventeenth military division, the guards of the 
legislative body, the stationary national guards, the troops of 
the line which are in the commune of Paris, and throughout 
the whole extent of the seventeenth military division, are 
placed immedia-ely under his command, and enjoined to re- 
cognize him in that capacity; all the citizens are to aid and 
assist him on his first requisition. 
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« 4, General Bonaparte is summoned to the council-table 
to receive a copy of the present decree, and to take the oath ; 
he will act in concert with the committees of inspectors of 
the two Councils. 

“5, The present decree shall be immediately transmitted 
by messengers to the Council of Five Hundred, and to the 
Executive Directory ; it shall be printed, posted, proclaimed, 
and sent to all the communes of the Republic by couriers ex- 
traordinary.” 

This decree was made at eight o’clock ; and at half-past 
eight, the state messenger who was the bearer of it arrived at 
the house of Napoleon. He found the avenues filled with 
officers of the garrison, adjutants of the national guard, ge- 
nerals, and the three regiments of cavalry. Napoleon had 
the folding-doors opened ; and, his house being too smatl to 
contain so many persons, he came forward on the steps in 
front of it, received the compliments of the officers, ha- 
rangued them, and told them that he relied upon them ail for 
the salvation of France. At the same time he gave them to 
understand that the Council of Ancients, under the authority 
of the Constitution, had just conferred on him the command 
of all the troops ; that important measures were in agitation, 
designed to rescue the country from its alarming situation ; 
that he relied upon their support and good will; and that he 
was at that moment going to mount his horse to ride to the 
Tuileries. 

Enthusiasm was at its height: all the officers drew their 
swords, and promised their service and fidelity. Napoieon 
then turned towards Lefevre, demanding whether he would 
remain with him or return to the Directory. Lefevre, pow- 
erfully affected. did not hesitate. Napoleon instantly mount- 
ed, and placed himself at the head of the generals and officers, 
and of 150) horse whom he had halted upon the Boulevard, 
at the corner of the street of A/ont-Blanc. He gave orders to 
the adjutants of the national guard to return to their quarters, 
and beat the generale ; to communicate the decree that they 
had just heard, and to announce that no orders were to be ob- 
served but such as should emanate from him. 

Napoleon presented himseif at the bar of the Council of 
Ancients, attended by this brilliant escort. ‘ You are the 
wisdom of the nation,” said he: “ At this crisis it belongs to 
you to point out the measures which may save the country : 
I come, surrounded by ail the generals, to promise vou their 
support. I appoint General Lefevre my lieutenant ; i wil! 
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faithfully fulfil the task with which you have intrusted me: 
let us aa look into the past for examples of what is now go- 
ing on. Nothing in history resembles the end of the eigh- 
teenth century ; nothing in the eighteenth century resembles 
the present moment.” 

All the troops were mustered at the Tuileries ; Napoleon 
reviewed them, amidst the unanimous acclamations of both 
citizens and soldiers. He gave the command of the troops 
intrusted with the protection of the Legislative Body to Ge- 
neral Lannes ; and to General Murat the command of those 
sent to Saint Cloud. 

He deputed General Moreau to guard the Luxembourg ; 
and, for this purpose, he placed under his orders 500 men of 
the eighty-sixth regiment. But, at the moment of setting off, 
these troops refused to obey: they had no confidence in Mo- 
reau, who was not, they said, a patriot. Napoleon was oblig- 
ed to harangue them, assuring them that Moreau would act 
uprightly. Moreau had become suspected through his con- 
duct in Fructidor. 

The intelligence that Napoleon was at the. Tuileries, and 
that he alone was to be obeyed, quickly spread throughout the 
capital. The people flew to the Tuileries in crowds: some 
led by mere curiosity to behold so renowned a general, others 
by patriotic enthusiasm to offer him their support. The fol- 
lowing proclamation was every where posted. 

“ Citizens, the Council of Ancients, the depository of the 
national wisdom, has just pronounced a decree; for this it 
has authority from articles 102 and 103 of the Act of the 
Constitution: it imposes upon me the duty of taking mea- 
sures for the safety of the national representation. The im- 
mediate removal of the representation is necessary ; the Le- 
gislative Body will then find itself in a condition to rescue the 
Republic from the imminent danger into which the disorgani- 
zation of all branches of the administration is conducting us. 
At this important crisis it requires union and confidence. 
Rally round it: there is no other method of fixing the Re- 
public upon the basis of civil liberty, internal happiness, vice 
tory, and peace.” 

To the soldiers he said : 

*¢ Soldiers, the special decree of the Council of Ancients is 
conformable to articles 102 and 103 of the Constitutional Act. 
It has confided to me the command of the city and of the 
army. I have accepted that command, in order to second the 
measures which it 1s about to adopt, and which are all in fa 
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vour of the people. Two years has the Republic been ill- 
governed ; you have indulged in the hope that a period would 
be put to so many evils by my return. This event you have 
celebrated with an unanimity which imposes obligations upon 
me that'I am about to discharge; you also will discharge 
yours, and you will second your general with the energy, firm- 
ness, and fidelity which I have always found in you. Liberty, 
victory, and peace will reinstate the French Republic in the 
rank which she held in Europe, and from which imbecility 
and treachery were alone capable of removing her.” 

Napoleon now sent an aid-de-camp to the guards of the Di- 
rectory, for the purpose of communicating the decree to them, 
and enjoining them to receive no order but from him. The 

ard sounded to horse; the commanding officer consulted 
his soldiers, they answered by shouts of joy. At this very 
moment an order from the Directory, contrary to that of Na- 
poleon, arrived ; but the soldiers, obeying only Napoleon’s 
commands, marched to joinhim. Sieyes and Roger Ducos 
had been ever since the morning at the Tuileries. It is said 
that Barras, on seeing Sieyes mount his horse, ridiculed the 
awkwardness of the unpractised equestrian: he little suspect- 
ed where they were going. Being shortly after apprised of 
the decree, he joined Gohier and Moulins: they then learnt 
that the troops followed Napoleon; they saw that even their 
own guard forsook them. Upon that Moulins went to the 
Tuileries, and gave in his resignation, as Sieyes and Roger 
Ducos had already done. Boutot, the secretary of Barras, 
went to Napoleon, who warmly expressed his indignation at 
the peculations which had ruined the Republic, and insisted 
that Barras should resign. Talleyrand hastened to the Direc- 
tor, and related this. Barras removed to Gros-Bols, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour of dragoons. From that mo- 
ment the Directory was dissolved, and Napoleon alone was 
invested with the executive power of the Republic. 

In the mean while the Council of Five Hundred had met, 
under the presidency of Lucien. The constitution was ex- 
plicit; the decree of the Council of Ancients was consistent 
with its privilege : there was no ground for objection. The 
members of the council in passing through the streets of Paris, 
and through the Tuileries, had learnt the occurrences which 
were taking place, and witnessed the enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic. They were astonished and confounded at the ferment 
around them. They submitted to necessity, and adjourned 
their sitting to the next day, the 19th, at Saint Cloud. 


Jury, 1823.—No. 255 10 
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Bernadotte had married the sister-in-law of Joseph Bona- 
parte. He had been two months in the war department of the 
administration, and was afterwards removed by Sieyes: all 
he did in office was wrong. He was one of the most furious 
members of the Societe du Manege. His political opinions 
were then very violent, and were censured by all respectable 
people. Joseph had taken him in the morning to Napoleon’s 
house, but, when he saw what was going forward, he stole 
away, and went to inform his friends of the Manege of the 
state of affairs. Jourdan and Augereau came to Napoleon at 
the Tuileries, while the troops were passing in review : he 
recommended them not to return to Saint Cloud to the sit- 
ting of the next day, but to remain quiet, and not to oblite- 
an the memory of the services they had rendered the coun- 

; for that no effort could extinguish the flame which had 


bes kindled. Augereau assured him of his devotion, and of 


his desire to march under his command. He even added, 
“What! General, do you not still rely upon your little Au- 
gereau ?” 

Cambaceres, minister of justice, Fouche, minister of po- 
lice, and all the other ministers, went to the Tuileries, and ac- 
knowledged the new authority. Fouche made great profes- 
sions of attachment and devotion : being in direct opposition 
to Siey es, he had not been admitted into the secret of the day. 
~8 had given directions for closing the barriers, and prevent- 

the departure of couriers and coaches. “ Why, good 
God '? said the General to him, “ wherefore all these pre- 
cautions? We go with the nation, and by its strength alone: 
let no citizen be disturbed, and let the triumph of opinion 
have nothing in common with the transactions of days in which 
a factious minority prevailed.” 

The members of the majority of the Five Hundred, of the 
minority of the Ancients, and the leaders of the Maneg:, spent 
the whole night in factious consultations. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, Napoleon held a council 
at the Tuileries. Sieyes proposed ‘that the forty principal 
leaders of the opposite parties should be arrested. ‘The re- 
commendation was a wise one ; but Napoleon believed he was 
too strong to need any such precaution. ‘I swore in the 
morning,” said he, “to protect the national representation ; 
I will not this evening violate my oath: I fear no such weak 
enemies.” Every body agreed in opinion with Sieyes, but 
nothing could overcome this delicacy on the part of Napo- 
leon. It will soon appear that he was in the wrong. 
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It was at this meeting that the establishment of three Pro- 
visional Consuls was agreed on ; and Roger Ducos, and Na- 
poleon, were appointed ; the adjournment of the consuls for 
three months was also resolved on. ‘The leading members of 
the two councils came to an understanding on the manner in 
which they should act at the sitting of Saint Cloud. Lucien, 
Boulay, Emile Gaudin, Chazal, Cabanis, were the leaders of 
the Council of Five Hundred; Regnier, Lemercier, Cornudet, 
Fargues, were those of the Ancients. | 

General Murat, as has been observed, commanded the pub- 
lic force at Saint Cloud ; Pansard commanded the battalion 
of the guard of the Legislative Body ; General Serrurier had 
under his orders a reserve stationed at Point-du-Jour. 

The workmen were actively employed in getting ready the 
halls of the palace of Saint Cloud. ‘The orangerie was allot- 
ted to the Council of Five Hundred; and the gallery of 
Mars, to that of the Ancients; the apartments since desig- 
nated the Saloon of Princes, and the Emperor’s Cabinet, were 
prepared for Napoleon and his staff. ‘The inspectors of the 
hall occupied the apartments of the Empress. So late as two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the place assigned to the Council of 
Five Hundred was not ready. This delay of a few hours was 
very unfortunate. ‘The deputies, who had been on the spot 
from twelve o'clock, formed groups in the garden : their minds 
grew heated; they sounded one another, interchanged decla- 
rations of the state of their feelings, and organized their op- 
position. ‘Chey demanded of the Council of Ancients, what 
was its object? why it had brought them to Saint Cloud? was 
it to change the Directory? ‘They generally agreed that Bar- 
ras was corrupt, and Moulins entitled to no respect; they 
would name, they said, without hesitation, Napoleon and two 
other citizens to fill up the government. ‘The small number 
of individuals who were in the secret, then threw out that the 
object was to regenerate the state, by ameliorating the Con- 
stitution, and to adjourn the councils. ‘These hints not being 
successful, a degree of hesitation showed itself, even among 
the members most relied on. 

At length the sitting opened. Emile Gaudin ascended the 
tribune, painted in lively colours the dangers of the country, 
and proposed thanks to the council of Ancients, for the mea- 
sures of public safety which it had set on foot; and that it 
should be invited, by message, to explain its intentions fully. 
At the same time, he proposed to appoint a committee of se- 
ven persons, to make a report upon the state of the Re. 
public, 
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The furious rushing forth of the winds inclosed in the.ca- 
verns of Eolus never raised amore raging storm. The speaker 
was violently hurled to the bottom of the tribune. The fer- 
ment became excessive. 

Delbred desired that the members should swear anew to the 
Constitution of the year III.—Chenier, Lucien, Boulay, 
trembled. The chamber proceeded to the Appel Nominal.* 

During the Appel Nominal, which lasted more than two 
hours, reports of what was passing were circulated through 
the capital. The leaders of the assembly du Manege, the trico- 
teuses,t &c. hastened up. Jourdan and Augereau had kept 
out of the way ; believing Napoleon lost, they made all haste 
to Saint Cloud. Augereau drew near to Napoleon, and said, 
“ Well! here you are, in a pretty situation!” ‘ Augereau,” 
replied Napoleon, ““‘remember Arcole: matters appeared 
much more desperate there. Take my advice, and remain 
quiet, if you would not fall a victim to this confusion. In half 
an hour you will see what a turn affairs will have taken.” 

The assembly appeared to declare itself with so much una- 
nimity, that no deputy durst refuse to swear to the Constitu- 
tion: even Lucien himself was compelled to swear. Shouts 
and cries of “ bravo” were heard throughout the chamber. 
The moment was critical. Many members, on taking the 
oath, added observations, and the influence of such speeches 
might operate upon the troops. All minds were in a state of 
suspense ; the zealous became neuter ; the timid had desert- 
ed their standard. Not an instant was to be lest. Napoleon 
crossed the saloon of Mars, entered the Council of Ancients, 
and placed himself opposite to the president. (At the bar.) 

“ You stand,” said he, “ upon a volcano ; the Republic no 
longer possesses a government; the Directory is dissolved ; 
factions are at work ; the hour of decision is come. You have 
called in my arm, and the arms of my comrades, to the sup- 
port of your wisdom: but the moments are precious ; it 1s 
necessary to take an ostensible part. I know that Cesar and 
Cromwell, are talked of—as if this day could be compared 
with past times. No, I desire nothing but the safety of the 
Republic, and to maintain the resolutions to which you are 
about to come.—And you, grenadiers, whose caps I perceive 





* The Appel Nominal was a calling over of the names of the deputies, each 
one giving his vote at the time of answering. Note of the Editor. 
The tricoteuses, or knitters, were female jacobin clubs, chiefly encou- 
raged by Robespierre : they took their place in the national assemblies to hear 
the debates, and often formed a very large proportion of the audience. 
Note of the Editor. 
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at the doors of this hall—speak—have I ever deceived you? 


‘Did I ever forfeit my word, when in camp, in the midst of 


privations, I promised you victory and plenty ; and when, at 
your head, I led you from conquest to conquest? Now say, 
was it for my own aggrandisement, or for the interest of the 
Republic ?” 

The general spoke with energy. The grenadiers were 
electrified ; and, waving their caps and arms in the air, they 
all seemed to say, “ Yes, true, true! he always kept his 
word !” 

Upon this a member (Linglet) rose, and said with a loud 
voice, ** General, we applaud what you say; swear then, with 
us, obedience to the Constitution of the year III. which alone 
can preserve the Republic.” 

The astonishment caused by these words produced the most 
profound silence. 

Napoleon recollected himself for a moment ; and then went 
on again emphatically ; “ The Constitution of the year III.! 
—you have it no longer—you violated it on the eighteenth of 
Fructidor, when the Government infringed on the indepen- 
dence of the Legislative Body ; you violated it on the thir- 
tieth of Prairial, in the year VII., when the Legislative Body 
struck at the independenee of the Government; you violated 
it on the twenty-second of Floreal, when, by a sacrilegious 
decree, the Government and the Legislative Body invaded the 
sovereignty of the people, by annulling the elections made by 
them. The Constitution being violated, there must be a new 
compact, new guarantees.” 

The force of this speech, and the energy of the General, 
brought over three-fourths of the members of Council, who 
rose to indicate their approbation. Cornudet and Regnier 
spoke powerfully to the same effect. A member rose in op- 
position; he denounced the General as the only conspirator 
against public liberty. Napoleon interrupted the orator, and 
declared that he was in the secret of every party, and that all. 
despised the Constitution of the year III.; that the only dif- 
ference existing between them was, that some desired to have 
a moderate Republic, in which all the national interests, and 
all property should be guaranteed ; while, on the other hand, 
the others wished for a revolutionary government, as war- 
ranted by the dangers of the country. At this moment Na- 

oleon was informed that the Appel Nominal was terminated 
in the Council of Five Hundred, and that they were endea- 
vouring to force the president Lucien to put the outlawry of 
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his brother to the vote. Napoleon immediately hastened to 
the Five Hundred, entered the chamber with his hat off, and 
ordered the officers and soldiers who accompanied him, to re- 
main at the doors: he was desirous to present himself at the 
bar, to rally his party, which was numerous, but which had 
lost all unity and resolution. But to get to the bar, it was 
necessary to cross halt the chamber, because the President 
had his seat on one of the wings. When N apoleon had ad- 
vanced alone across one-third of the orangery, two or three 
hundered members suddenly rose, crying, ‘* Death to the ty- 
rant! down with the dictator !” 

Two grenadiers, who, by the order of the General, had 
remained at the door, and who had reluctantly obeyed, say- 
ing to him, * You do not know them, they are capable of 
any thing!” rushed in, sabre in hand, overthrowing all that 
opposed their passage, to join the General, and cover him 
with their bodies. All the other granadiers followed this 
example, and forced Napoleon out of the chamber. In the 
confusion one of them named Thome, was slightly wounded 
by the thrust of a dagger; and the clothes of another were 
cut through. 

The General descended into the court-yard, called the 
troops into a circle by beat of drum, got on horseback, and 
harangued them: “ I was about,” said he, “ to point out to 
them the means of saving the Republic, and restoring our 
glory. They answered me with their daggers. It was thus 
they would have accomplished the wishes of the allied kings. 
What more could England have done? Soldiers, may I rely 
upon you ?” 

Unanimous acclamations formed the reply to this speech. 
Napoleon instanly ordered a captain to go with ten men into 
the chamber of the Five Hundred, and to liberate the Presi- 
dent. 

Lucian had just thrown off his robe. ‘ Wretches !” ex- 
claimed he, “ you insist that I should put out of the protec- 
tion of the laws my brother, the saviour of the country, him 
whose very name causes kings to tremble! I lay aside the 
insignia of the popular magistracy ; I offer myself in the tri- 
bune as the defender of him, whom you command me to im- 
molate unheard.” 

Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and darted into the tri- 
bune. The oflicer of grenadiers then presented himself at 
the door of the chamber, exclaiming, * Vive la Republique !” 
It was supposed that the troops were sending a deputation to 
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express their devotion to the Councils. ‘The captain was re- 
ceived with a joyful expression of feeling. He availed him- 
self of the misapprehension, approached the tribune, and se- 

cured the President, saying to him in a low voice, “ Itis your 
brother’s order.” The grenadiers at the same time shouted, 
“ Down with the assassins !” 

Upon these exclamations, the joy of the members was con- 
verted into sadness ; a gloomy silence testified the dejection 
of the whole assembly. No opposition was offered to the de- 
parture of the President, who left the chamber, rushed into 
the court-yard, mounted a horse, and cried out in his stento- 
rian voice, ‘* General—and you, soldiers—the President of 
the Council of Five Hundred proclaims to you that factious 
men, with drawn daggers, have interrupted the deliberations 
of that assembly. He calls upon you to employ force against 
these disturbers. The Council of Five Hundred is dis- 
solved.” 

“‘ President,” replied the General, “ it shall be done.” 

He then ordered Murat into the chamber, at the head of a 
detachment in close column. At this crisis General B * * * 
ventured to ask him for fifty men, in order to place himself 
in ambuscade upon the way, and fire upon the fugitives. Na- 
poleon replied to this request only by enjoining the grena- 
diers to commit no excesses. “ It is my wish,” said he, “ that 
not one drop of blood may be shed.” 

Murat presented himself at the door, and summoned the 
Council to disperse. The shouts and vociferations continued. 
Colonel Moulins, aide-de-camp of Brune, who had just ar- 
rived from Holland, ordered the charge to be beaten. The 
drum put an end to the clamour. The soldiers entered the 
chamber charging bayonets. The deputies leaped out at the 
windows, and dispersed, leaving their gowns, caps, &c.: in 
one moment the chamber was empty. Those members of the 
Council who had shown most pertinacity, fled with the utmost 
precipitation to Paris. 

About one hundred deputies of the Five Hundred rallied 
at the office and round the inspectors of the hall. They pre- 
sented themselves in a body to the Council of the Ancients. 
Lucien represented that the Five Hundred had been dissolved 
at his instance ; that, in the exercise of his functions as Pre- 
sident of the assembly, he had been surrounded by daggers ; 
that he had sent attendants to summon the Council again ; 
that nothing had been done contrary to form, and that the 
troops had but obeyed his mandate. The Council of the An- 
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cients, which had witnessed with some uneasiness this exer- 
cise of military power, was satisfied with the explanation. At 
eleven at night the two Councils re-assembled ; they formed 
large majorities. Two committees were appointed to report 
upon the state of the Republic. On the report of Beranger, 
thanks to Napoleon and the troops were carried. Boulay de 
la Meurthe, in the Five Hundred, and Villetard in the An- 
cients, detailed the situation of the Republic, and the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken. The law of the 19th of Bru- 
maire was passed ; it adjourned the Councils to the 1st of 
Ventose following ; it created two committees of twenty-five 
members each, to represent the Councils provisionally. These 
committees were also to prepare a civil code. A Provisional 
Consular Commission, consisting of Sieyes, Roger Ducos, 
and Napoleon, was charged with the executive power. 

This law put an end to the Constitution of the year III. 

The Provisional Consuls repaired on the 20th, at two in 
the morning, to the chamber of the Orangery, where the two 
Councils were assembled. Lucien, the president, addressed 
them in these words: 

** Citizen Consuls! The greatest people on earth entrusts 
its fate to you. Three months hence, your measures must 
pass the ordeal of public opinion. The welfare of thirty 
millions of men, imternal quiet, the wants of the armies, 
peace,—such are to be the objects of your cares. Doubtless 
courage and devotion to your duties are requisite in taking 
upon you functions so important ; but the confidence of our 
people and warriors is with you, and the Legislative Body 
knows that your hearts are wholly withthe country. Citizen 
Consuls, we have, previously to adjourning, taken the oath 
which you will repeat in the midst of us: the sacred oath of 
‘inviolable fidelity to the sovereignty of the people, to the 
French Republic one and indivisible, to liberty, to equality, 
and to the representative system.’ ” 

The assembly separated, and the Consuls returned to Paris, 
to the Palace of the Luxembourg. 

Thus was the Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire crowned 
with success. 

Sieyes, during the most critical moments, had remained in 
his carriage st the gate of St. Cloud, ready to follow the 
march of the troops. His conduct, during the danger, was 


becoming: he evinced coolness, resolution and intrepidity. 
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The Great Match Race. 


THE MATCH RACE. 


Between Ecuipse and Henry, for TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


(From the New York Evening Post.) 


YesTEerpAY, (May 28th,) the match race between Eclipse and a 
southern horse called Henry was run over the Union Course. It 
will be recollected that the gentlemen from New York, while in 
attendance on the match race last fall at Washington city, be- 
tween Eclipse and Sir Charles, offered to run the former this 
spring on the Long Island course, for 20,000 dollars, against any 
horse that could be produced in the United States or elsewhere 
and gave the southern gentlemen from that time, November, 
1822,) to the time of starting, to look round and name their 
horse. The challenge was readily accepted, and 3,000 dollars 
fixed on as the sum to be forfeited in case either party declined run- 
ning the race. A number of horses were put in training for the 
occasion, but only two, viz.—Henry and Betsy Richards, were 
brought from the south, who, it was judged could contend 
with Eclipse, and, which of these two were to run the race re- 
mained a secret, until the signal was given from the Judges’ box 
to bring up the horse, when Henry made his appearance, and 
Eclipse soon after. The doubts which had before been enter- 
tained, (and they were many,) that the southern sportsmen 
would pay forfeit and there would be no race, vanished at once, 
and all was anxiety to see the result of the contest. The hour 
of starting soon arrived, but such was the immense crowd upon 
the course in solid column, for nearly a quarter of a mile both 
right and left of the Judges’ box, that some minutes were taken 
up by the officers in clearing it; nor was it effected without 
much difficulty. About ten minutes after one p. m. both horses 
set off at the tap of the drum; Henry taking the lead and keep- 
ing it the whole four miles, came in about half a length a-head. 
Although several efforts were made by the rider of Eclipse, a 
young man, whose name we do not recollect, to pass his antago- 
nist, still, he could not accomplish it. The result of this heat 
was so different from what the northern sportmen had calculated 
upon, that the mercury fell instantly below the freezing 
point. Bets three to one that Eclipse would lose the second 
heat were loudly offered, but‘there were few or no takers. Time 
of running the heat, 7 min. 40 sec, 


SEconD HEAT.—The. time having elapsed for breathing, the 
horses were again brought up for the second heat, but it had 
been determined in the interim to change Eclipse’s rider, as has 
often heretofore been done, and who should appear but our old 
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friend Purdy,* who was welcomed with tumultuous cheers from 
the multitude. He soon mounted, and at the signal both went off. 
Henry took the lead, as in the first heat, and kept it until about 
two thirds round on the third mile, when Purdy seized, with a 
quickness and dexterity peculiar to himself, the favorable mo- 
ment that presented, when by appearing to aim at the outside, 
he might gain the inside, made a dash at him accordingly, and 
passed him on the left; and maintained the ground he had gained 
to the end of the second heat, coming out about two lengths a 
head. The air was now made to resound from every quarter, 
with “ Purdy forever!” and as soon as he had been weighed the 
populace bore him off on their shoulders across the course, in 
spite of all the entreaties he could make to the contrary. The 
mercury in the sporting thermometer immediately rose again to 
pleasant summer heat, and the backers of Eclipse were now 
ready for any thing that offered; they proposed to bet even, but 
there were no takers. Several offers to draw were made by gen- 
tlemen who had bet on Henry, but not accepted. Confidence 
was again completely restored to the friends of Eclipse. Time 
of running this heat 7 m. 49 s, 


Turrp nEat.—When the horses were brought up for this heat, 
a jockey named Taylor, known for many years on the Southern 
courses, for his great success, and whose skill was acknowledged 
to be inferior to no one, made his appearance, when it was an- 
nounced that he would ride Henry the third heat instead of the 
boy who had rode him the two former. The course once more 
cleared, off they went, Purdy taking the lead and keeping it to 
the end of the race, came in about three lengths ahead of his 
antagonist. The air was now rent with shouts of extacy from 
the New Yorkers, and the press around the judges’ stand for a 
short time was so great that nothing could overcome it. The 
whole course was biocked up in one solid mass of men, ten thou- 
sand deep, leaving no ground to bring the horses to the stand so 
so that the riders could be dismounted and weighed. Order, 
however, was at length restored, the riders were weighed, every 
thing found right, and Eclipse pronounced the victor. He was 
then marched off the field to the popular air of-- 


“See, the conquering hero comes.” 


Thus has ended the greatest race that ever was run in this 
country. 





* It is said that on witnessing the defeat of his favorite horse, Purdy burst 
into a flood of generous tears, and offered even then to redeem him if per- 
mitted. What was the cause of his not being engaged before, the sporting 
world are anxious to a It is believed that had he begn so, the third hegt 
would not have been necessary to Eclipse. 
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The result has shown that the challenge may be again fearlesly 
wepeated— Lonc-Istanp EcLipsE AGAINST THE WORLD.” We 
hope, however, Mr. Van Ranst will never suffer him to run again, 
but let the country have the benefit of his stock. He has now 
proved himself before all cavil, to be a horse of speed and bot- 
tom unequalled in this country, or perhaps in any other at this 
time. ‘Time of running the third and last heat, 8 m. 24 s. 

Thus the event has proved that the opinion of northern sports- 
men is better than that of the southern; that size and bone are 
essential to strength, and ought to be taken into calculation; and 
supposing blood and bottom to be equal, must always win. It 
has been, therefore, the object of northern sportsmen, ever since 
governor Jay first recommended it, to ensure these qualities by 
requiring greater weights than are carried at the south. The 
natural consequence is a breed of large, strong and serviceable 
horses. We hope they will not deviate from this wise course. 

It is judged there were upwards of fifty thousand spectators 
on the field, and it is with great satisfaction that we add, that as 
far as we can learn, no serious accident occurred to mar the 
pleasures of the day. 








POETRY. 


On the Death of Dr. EDWARD BARTON. 


Sprrir of bright intelligence ! that beam’d 
Through the quick-darting eye,—and sat enthron’d 
On that pure smile, which seem’d not of the earth. 
Spirit of mild benevolence !—that sung 
O’er the wan sufferer’s couch, soothing his pangs, 
Forgetful of thine own; Spirit ! that lov’d 
To rove among the scenes of other days, 

The shades of ancient story, and the bow’rs 

Of classic fancy—whither art thou flown ? 

Why, am I answer’d by the rushing sigh ? 

Alas! 1 know it all. I mark’d the sign 

In that deep hectic flush,—which stain’d thy cheek 
When thou didst part from us. I knew, that Death, 
Sent that brief beauty—ere he set his seal 

Of icy paleness. Thou didst go to seek 

Hygeia o’er the wave—and in those climes 

Where she delights torevel. But her gifts 

Were not for thee. Her fountain was close-seal’d 
To thy parch’d lip. Her garden had for thee 

A sepulchre.—And didst thou fall alone, 

Unwept, uncherish’d? No. In strangers’ breasts 
Affection met thee, and a foreign voice 
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In holiest accents bade thee rest in peace. 

Thy God forsook thee not, and thy meek soul 
Communing with its Saviour saw the earth 
Recede, unmov’d. Thy mouldering ashes fill 
A stranger’s tomb, but thou hast found a home 
From whence is no departure : where thy heart, 
No more vibrating on the arrow’s point 

Of this unpitying world, expands to taste 

The fulness of eternal bliss. 


a 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Spontaneous Combustion.—The following case of Spontaneous 
Combustion has been described by Mr. James Gallan of Glas- 
gow in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, vol. vii. p. 219. 
Having sold to a spirit-dealer a parcel of Sample bottles, I sent 
them packed in an old basket, the bottom of which was much 
broken; to prevent tne bottles from falling through, I put across 
the bottom of the basket a piece of old packing sheet, which had 
lain long about an oil and colour warehouse, and was besmeared 
with different kinds of vegetable oil. About six or eight weeks 
after, the gentleman informed me that my oily cloth and basket 
had almost set his warehouse on fire. The basket and cloth had 
been thrown behind some spirit casks pretty much confined from 
the air, and about midday he was alarmed by a smell of fire. 
Having moved away the casks in the direction whence the smoke 
issued, he saw the basket and cloth in a blaze. This fact may 
give a useful hint to persons in public works, where galipoli, 
rape-seed, or linseed oils are used in their manufactures; as it 
is an established fact (though not generally known,) that these 
vegetable oils used in cloths, yarn or wool, in the process of dye- 
ing, and continued for a time from the open air, are very apt to 
occasion spontaneous fire. 


Chinese Year.—A paper was lately read before the Royal So- 
ciety, by J. T. Davis, Esq. on the Chinese Year. The introduc- 
tory part of this paper was occupied in proving that there was 
no scientific knowledge of Astronomy in China, before that in- 
troduced by the Arabians, and afterwards by European mission- 
aries. The 36 eclipses, recorded by Confucius, are useful in -de- 
termining chronological points, but afford no evidence of astro- 
nomical science. The encouragement and promotion of foreign 
professors of astronomy, and their adopting the errors of those 
professors, show that they had not been originally acquainted 
with it themselves. A drawing was also exhibited, illustrating 
the 28 constellations, of which the year consists, with the de- 
grees, they respectively occupy; the Chinese have no solar year 
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A voyage round the world, by M. de Roqueville, Lieutenant in 
‘ihe navy, is advertised as speedily to be published im Paris. 


Professor Horne of Germany, has published illustrations of 
Shakspere. 


Gold Mine-—We extract the following article from the first 
number of a newspaper entitled the “ Cheraw Intelligencer, and 
Southern Register,” printed at Cheraw, South Carolina. 


“In the county of Anson, N. C. two miles from Rocky 
River, and about thirty-five miles from this place, tere has 
been discovered an extensive Gold Mine; in excavating which, 
twelve workmen are employed with very considerable success. 
We have conversed with a gentleman who a few days since visit- 
ed this mine; from him we learn the ore is exceedingly pure, and 
sells readily in its crude state, at 9} cents the pennyweight. 
While he was present, one fiece was dug up, weighing twenty- 
two ounces, equal to 340 dols. 40 cts. One other piece had pre- 
viously been found, weighing forty ounces, equal to 728 dollars. 
Gold is not found deeper than three and a half feet below the 
surface. ‘There is a small creek running directly through this 
mine, the bottom of which being covered with millions of parti- 
cles of gold, glittering through the limpid stream, presents a 
very interesting and beautiful appearance.” 


The following extracts from a letter from Miss Edgeworth, to 
an American lady, will be perused with lively interest by our read- 
ers : 


“ Bracebridge Hall has not been, I believe, as popular as the 
first work of Mr. Irving; but that is because it tells of England, 
with which we are better acquainted than with America—proba- 
bly Bracebridge Hall will be liked better with you than even the 
Sketch Book. It is beautifully written—-obviously he has taken 
the Spectator for his model, and his old knight is a modern Sir 
Roger de Coverly—with variations, Lady Lillicraft is good and 
her dog admirable—the Stout Gentleman—the Inn Yard—the 
Rookery—are all exquisite paintings in the high finish of the 
Flemish school—and the Mad Girl, and the chapter on Country 
Gentlemen, have excellencies, of another and a higher order. 

“ The fault of the book (Bracebridge Hall) is that the work- 
manship surpasses the work. There is too much care and cost 
bestowed on petty objects. This is the fault of the Flemish 
school. It is all natural—but all nature does not deserve to be 
painted by a master’s hand. The herring ona board, and the 
dropsical woman, and the beggar boy, are fine Flemish pic- 
tures, but we regret that such talents were bestowed on suclr 
subjects. I have seen a celebrated old woman’s head by a Flem- 
ish painter, Denner, which actually made me shudder, and 4ic- 
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usted me, from being too accurately taken off from reality—— 
like a mask taken from a dead face—a fac simile without life. 

“ Thank you forthe Spy. I cannot agree with you in thinking 
it a flashy performance. We read it aloud in our family, and 
notwithstanding many peculiar faults of style and composition, 
and the wearisome trick of describing every creature’s looks and 
emphasis every time they speak or move, we found it highly in- 
teresting, from describing manners and a state of society that 
are new to us,—and independently of this American value, we 
think it a work of great genins. In the Flemish style nothing in 
Washington Irving, or even in Walter Scott, is more perfect na- 
ture than the Irish follower of the camp, Betty. I single her out 
as an instance, because of her we can best judge. She is one of 
the most faithful and exquisite Irish characters I ever saw 
drawn; with individual characteristic touches, and yet repre- 
senting a whole class. The humour, and wit, and blunder, and 
sagacity, and good nature, and want of moral principle, and 
abundance of moral feeling, most happily blended together, so 
as to make it genuine Irish. It has the rare merit of not being 
the least exaggerated in humour—and the dialect is such as could 
not have been Ait except by one well acquainted with Irish cha- 
racters. 

‘“‘ But independently of Betty, there is very strong drawing of 
character and of human nature in general, as well as of national 
character in this work. The story I grant you is confused, and 
the main interest turning upon the fedlar Spy injudicious. No 
sympathy can be excited with meanness, and there must be a de- 
gree of meanness ever associated with the idea of Spy. Neither 
poetry nor prose can ever make a spy an heroic sharacter. From 
Dolon in the Iliad to Major Andre, aud from Major Andre to this 
instrument of Washington, it has been found impracticable to 
raise a spy into a hero. Even the punishment of hanging goes 
against all heroic stomachs—the scaffold is a glorious thing, and 
may be brought on the stage with safety—but would even 
Shakspere venture the gibbet ?” 


Colouring matter of the Lobster.—In the Journal de Pharmacie 
we learn that M. Lassaigne has lately examined the colouring 
matter of the Lobster. He obtained it by separating the shell of 
the animal from all other substances and digesting it in alcohol, 
using the same portion to different quantities of the shell. 
The pieces thus treated gradually parted with their colouring 
matter, and were incapable of being red, when boiled. The so- 
lution collected and evaporated afforded a red matter having the 
appearance of fat. This substance is insipid and inodorous ; is 
insoluble in water, but is easily dissolved in sulphuric acid, or 
concentrated alcohol. Its solution is of a scarlet colour, and does 
not become turbid by the addition of water, so that it is not ana- 
logous to fat. Potash, Soda, or Ammonia, do not alter its co- 
lour. Dilute mineral acids have no effect upon it; but, wher 
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concentrated, they destroy and change it into a dull yellow sub- 
stance. Salts of tin, lead, iron, and copper, do not precipitate 
this substance from a solution of alcohol. M. Lassaigne states, 
that this substance is contained in a membrane, which adheres 
strongly to the calcareous envelope when the animal is young ; 
but that it is easily separated from those at the full growth. The 
membrane is very thin, and is of a violet colour in reflected light; 
but of a purple hue in transmitted light. 


Mr. Howison, a recent traveller in British America, gives a live- 
ly description of a winter storm in Canada. “ It had ceased snow- 
ing but the wind was still very high. The heavens were covered 
with large fleeces of broken clouds, and the stars flashed through 
them as they were wildly hurried along by the blast. The frozen 
surface of Lake St. Clair stretched in chill and dreary extent to- 
wards the horizon, and exhibited a motionless and unvaried ex- 
panse, except when a gust of wind whirled a wreath of snow into 
the air, and swept it forward in eddying columns. The leafless 
trees creaked and groaned under the blast, and the crashing of 
boughs, yielding to its violence, broke upon the ear at irregular 
intervals.” 


English Travellers in America.—In the Monthly Magazine, 
for December, 1822, there are two or three letters written by a 
certain J. Hawes, for the purpose of communicating some infor- 
mation respecting our country. From this intelligent traveller 
we learn that the population of New York, according to the last 
census, was 15,000* persons; that a dollar in Philadelphia is 








* If this accurate inquirer had consulted that model of statists, the patri- 
atic Mr. Niles, he might have learned from his invaluable Register, that but a 
few years ago there were “ not less than 20,000 men and women, in New 
York, wandering about the streets, in search of employment!” We need not 
be surprised at the blunders of foreigners, when such absurdities are gravely 
published at home, by an Editor who significantly dates his lucubrations from 
** Freedom’s chair,’”’ and whose friends, as he informs us, call him * Old Niles,”’ 
though he is “ little more than forty years of age,” on account of his being 
‘such a plain matter-of-fact man”! We could remind him of another name 
by which he was celebrated in days of yore, 


When a Didler by diddling outdiddled a Dun ; 


But—verbum sat, to borrow a favourite scrap from this Editor’s scanty store of 


learning. We shall not disturb those profound cogitations in which he is now 
abstracted. 


He knows what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 
if we live to write his elegy, the merry muse of Butler will readily suggest 
2 motto: We shall say, Hic jacet, 


Sir Aeripvpea ;—for profound, 
And solid lying, much renowned, 
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only seven shillings: that our clergy are removeable at pleasure: 
that the town of Bedford is forty miles from this city : that wheat, 
at the time when these veracious letters were written, was only 
three dollars and a quarter per bushel! &c. &c. 


Another traveller, whose letters were published in the same 
Magazine, some years ago, stated that the ladies of Philadelphia 
never wear stockings but when they go to balls! 


It appears that for some years, very able translations have been 
made into Russian prose of the Poems of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott. The Courier de l Europe, of 1821, inserted ex- 
tracts from the Siege of Corinth, Mazeppa, the Giaour, and the 
Bride of Abydos, which were published at the commencement 
of that year, by M. Katchenovsky. The poet Joukovsky has en- 
riched Russian literature with a beautiful translation, in verse, 
of the Prisoner of Chillon. It is only during the present year 
that poetical translations have been made of the poems of Scott. 
Several have been inserted in a literary journal, called the Bien- 
intentionne ; and the Courier de l’ Europe has published a well- 
executed translation of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The Lady 
of the Lake has been translated into Italian verse, by M. Joseph 
Indelicato, and published at Palermo. 





To Reapers anp CoRRESPONDENTS. 

WeE cannot insert the communication from “ A critic.”” The 
verses which are the subject of his animadversion are entitled to 
more respectful consideration, as a literary performance ; and the 
sex of the author should shield her from rudeness. Our corres- 


pondent has forgotten that, 
Rough satires, sly remarks, ill-natur’d speeches, 
Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches, 


If he is bent on the diversion of baiting an author, our Parnas- 
sus is plentifully stocked with more lawful game. The lady in 
question possesses a sharp wit and if she should take the field in 
vindication of her claims, we apprehend that the critic would 


acquire little glory from the encounter: 
Then the she-Pegassus shall gain the course, 
And the grey mare shall prove the better horse. 


The review of “ Logan” and “ Seventy Six,’ is unavoidably 
postponed ; so also is the Journal of a Voyage to India. 

Our new correspondent from Charleston, S. C. is entitled to 
our thanks for his communication. We shall be obliged if he will 
correspond with us often and copiously. 

The “ Suicides Grave” will be returned to the author, on ap- 
plication at our office, 
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